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Editor’s Note 


Tue following three items may be of interest 
to readers: 

(1) Volume XIX, complete with this issue, 
has carried fifty articles, in addition to the regu- 
lar departmental features, Twenty-eight of these 
articles were invited for the special issues of 
February and May; the remaining were sub- 
mitted. In addition to the twenty-two that were 
submitted and are already published, we now 
have on hand (as of August 15) twenty-nine 
accepted articles and another ten that are in 
the process of being considered, This amounts 
to a backlog of material sufficient for approxi- 
mately two issues ahead. 

Upon receipt, articles are sent out to two or 
more assistant editors for reading and recom- 
mendation, While fifty-one submitted articles 
have been accepted in the past year, fifty-eight 
have been rejected—which is a ratio of 1 to 
1.137, 

(2) Another special issue of the Journal is 


Message from 


GREETINGS and good wishes for a con- 
structive year ahead from your president, 

The nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations was held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, Au- 
gust 21-24, with meetings of the Board of 
Directors for two days preceding the Confer- 
ence. 

The entire proceedings, both of the Board 
meetings and of the Conference itself, were 
characterized by constructive good-will and the 
formation of forward-looking policies for the 
organization. This included a revised, stream- 
lined constitution which will be published dur- 
ing 1958 in this Journal, 

Working together constructively, however, in 
an interprofessional and interdisciplinary fash- 
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being planned around the theme, “Govern- 
mental Services Affecting American Families.” 
The idea is to obtain outstanding authors who 
will present the programs, contributions, and 
services of various federal agencies which deal 
with the family. Dr. Hugh Carter, who is Chief 
of Marriage and Divorce Analysis of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will be special 
editor of this special issue, 

(3) Your regular Editor, Harold T. Chris- 
tensen, has accepted a nine month Fulbright 
appointment for study in Denmark. He is now 
at the Sociological Institute, University of Co- 
penhagen, doing research on the Danish and 
Scandinavian family systems. During his ab 
sence, Associate Editor Gerald R. Leslie is tak- 
ing over the responsibilities for Marriage and 
Family Living. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, EDITOR 


the President 


ion does not just happen by organizing to such 
an end, Take a look at efforts in this direction 
among community organizations at either the 
local or state levels, or look at college and 
university campuses, and you will see that 
many times organizational aspirations alone do 
not make for constructive policies for the com- 
munity as a whole. If people are going to work 
together for the good of the whole community, 
whether it be at the local or national level, they 
must /earn to do so. For that reason, the ac- 
complishments of the Board of Directors of 
NCFR and of the Annual Conference as a 
whole during the past few years are truly sig- 
nificant—we are learning. Those who have ob- 
served the accomplishments and methods of 
work of the National Council at close range 
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feel that we have “come of age.” We can differ 
with each other without rancor, and we can see 
the good of the whole organization as being 
greater than the furtherance of our own per- 
sonal or professional points of view. 

Again, however, the achievement by an inter- 
professional organization of the ability to work 
together for the good of the whole does not 
guarantee that the organization will continue 
so to work, If we are to grow, our membership 
base must continually widen, with more and 
more professional groups becoming active in 
our work, With such growth, the decisions 
which must be made regarding policies and 
action will become more and more complex. 
The aims of cooperative thinking and planning 
for the future can be furthered only if future 
leaders, as they work up through the ranks of 
local, state, and regional councils, experience 
early the satisfactions of working and thinking 
interprofessionally. 

To be able to work cooperatively in such 
fashion presents a challenge for growth to 
every member of the National Council on 
Family Relations, For all members present at 
the Purdue meeting of the Council, our well- 


implemented Conference theme, Competence 
and Family Living: Interprofessional Ap- 
proaches, proved to be a truly refresher course 
in the importance and means of carrying out 
such approaches. 

As a total membership across the nation, 
however, we cannot depend altogether on at- 


tendance at national meetings to give us the 
inspiration in this matter of cooperative think- 
ing and action. Many of us cannot attend the 
national meetings. All of us ate interested in 
the enrichment of family living for all families, 
else we would not be working in this family life 
field. It is the hope of your president that 
wherever each of us is located and whatever 
he is doing, he will grow during the year ahead 
in his ability to think and act beyond his per- 
sonal and professional ambitions, beyond those 
touched by his own professional and personal 
interest, and thus make for a better family life 
program for all members of his community. 

If all groups of the community could work 
together without concern as to who gets credit 
or acclaim, or as to who stated their objectives 
and aims exactly as we thought they should be 
stated, we would make unbelievable strides to- 
ward better family living in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It is not inconceivable that we could also 
make a contribution at the same time to better 
international understanding via the family route. 
This is possible if we can only learn to give 
belief and assurance to families of their im- 
portance and of our faith in their ability to 
solve their own problems. The goal demands 
united effort of the highest order. Asked once, 
so it is reported, how one could reach Olympus, 
Socrates replied, “Do all of your walking in 
that direction.” 


MILDRED I. MORGAN, PRESIDENT 








1958 Annual Conference 


The 1958 Annual Conference of the National Council on Family Relations will be 
held at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, on Wednesday through Saturday, 
August 20-23. Program Chairman is Henry Bowman, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, Send your program ideas directly to him. 
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Teaching Ethical Values Through the 
Marriage Course: A Debate* 


Pro 


HENRY BOWMAN 
University of Texas 


IN THIs presentation my thesis is two pronged 
but simple, namely, teaching ethical values 
through the marriage course is both desirable 
and unavoidable, I should like to elaborate upon 
this thesis from the standpoint of several con- 
siderations: the nature of the student, the na- 
ture and position of the instructor, and the na- 
ture of the course itself, Some overlap in this 
discussion will, therefore, be inevitable. 

Broadly speaking, methods of imparting ethi- 
cal values or of influencing the ethical values 
of others may be classified according to the 
relation of the various methods employed to the 
subject matter involved, and to the objective 
to be reached. 

(1) Brainwashing. This method involves 
fear, duress, threat, and force. Its objective is 
to mold the thinking of the brainwashee to the 
purposes of the brainwasher. There is no re- 
gard for the rights of the victim and he is 
given no freedom of choice except that be- 
tween acceptance and relief on the one hand 
and rejection and persecution on the other. 

(2) Propaganda, Here again there is an 
ulterior motive on the part of the propa- 
gandizer. But the method used is one of deliber- 
ate distortion of facts supported by persuasion, 
sublety of statement, strong suggestion, appeal 
to selfish gain, prejudice, or ignorance. Super- 
ficially, the victim has freedom of choice but 
such freedom is actually limited by his sus- 
ceptability to the method employed. 

(3) Indoctrination. This implies acceptance 
of a point of view, belief, attitude, or type of 


* The Bowman-Kerckhoff debate on this important but 
controversial subject took place at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Council on Family Relations held at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in August, 1956. It is published here in full, together 
with a philosophical reaction from Forest K. Davis and a 
critical discussion from Marvin B, Sussman. 
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behavior with little if any consideration of al- 
ternatives and with freedom of choice limited, 
not so much by the ulterior motives of the in- 
doctrinator as by the indoctrinator’s conviction 
that what he is disseminating is for the welfare 
of the indoctrinee and/or the group to which 
he belongs. 

(4) Teaching of ethical values as under- 
stood in this presentation, This does not involve 
propagandizing or indoctrinating, but rather 
the assumption of a cultural framework against 
which individual behavior must both occur and 
be evaluated. There is thus an assumption that 
the individual must and does make choices and 
these choices cannot be abstracted from the 
culture of the group in which the individual 
lives. 

Within a culture, values are found not as 
isolates disconnected from everything else, but 
rather in configurations, For example, marriage 
and the family represent not an agglomeration 
of disconnected, unrelated values but rather a 
configuration of connected and related values. 
Inconsistency among these values tends to be 
disruptive while consistency tends to make for 
unity, harmony, and success, 

In other words, in this sort of teaching, 
values are analyzed critically, but with relation 
to each other. The student is not pressured into 
acceptance but receives help in understanding 
such relationships and to some extent an attempt 
is made to color his acceptance by emphasis and 
interpretation and a relating analysis to as- 
sumed goals, 

For example, if one of the student's goals 
is successful marriage in this country in the 
twentieth century, then the weighing of values 
is colored by that fact, just as a discussion of 
other values may be colored by the fact that the 
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student is a citizen of a country in which 
democracy, individual rights, freedom of speech 
and worship, and other similar things constitute 
part of the cultural climate in which he must 
live and function and which we Americans are 
determined to preserve at any cost. 

(5) Objectivity. Here again there is critical 
analysis but presumably with no coloring of any 
sort so that the student is left entirely free in 
his choices and makes them only on the basis 
of objective analysis. There is no weighting in 
the light of a cultural framework or individual 
goals, The implication is that the student actu- 
ally is free and that one decision may be as good 
as another, Presumably the objective of this 
method is to present facts but not to influence 
behavior except insofar as emphasis upon ob- 
jectivity may influence intellectual behavior or 
insofar as an understanding of facts may influ- 
ence behavior. Of course, in the area of social 
science, values held by members of a group may 
be considered facts, that is, data for research, 
observation, and analysis. 


THE STUDENT 


In the typical marriage course, if indeed there 
be such, the student tends to be somewhat 
young chronologically and somewhat immature 
emotionally, He has relatively little, if any, 
background in sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, ethics, religion, or related areas. He 
has relatively little, if any, experience in ap- 
proaching life via the scientific method. He is 
full of questions, He may have problems. He 
is influenced by various biases, prejudices, even 
superstitions. He has strong emotions some- 
times difficult to channel and control. He is by 
no means a disembodied intellect. His life is 
influenced at least to some degree, by an ideal- 
ism about which he may be somewhat con- 
fused, He is in the process of making decisions 
and choices, some of which are as important 
as anything he does or will do in life. 

To make these decisions and choices, he must 
sort out and take a new look at many values. 
Whatever his current behavior may be, one of 
his life goals is almost sure to be happy, suc- 
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cessful marriage—in the United States in the 
twentieth century. Hence he anticipates a par- 
ticular form of marriage. He wants, among 
other things, to discover how he may achieve 
that goal, Eventually he will become an active 
inside participator in marriage who secks to 
make it work. He will not become an outside 
objective observer who seeks to get a bird’s 
eye view of a social institution. 

The student lives in an era of flux and con- 
fusion. He has relatively few clear-cut guide 
posts and he is badgered on every side by ques- 
tions for which there are no ready answers or 
only answers to which there is widespread dis- 
agreement. Was it moral to drop the A-bomb 
on Hiroshima? Should premarital sexual rela- 
tions be approved? Should induced abortion 
be legalized ? 

He also lives in an era of numerous dis- 
parities between preaching and practice, On 
the one hand, democracy is enshrined while, on 
the other, discrimination is permitted to run 
rampant. We talk about equality of the sexes 
but close our eyes to exploitation. While we 
speak of the sanctity of marriage, we permit 
abuse of divorce. And so it goes. 

Granting that in the last analysis the stu- 
dent must make his own judgments relative to 
ethical values, is he prepared to make intelli- 
gent judgments without guidance? If we assume 
that we are not to teach ethical values, are we, 
figuratively speaking, throwing the student into 
deep water without first giving him some in- 
struction in swimming on the assumption that, 
if water and shore are both present, he will find 
a way to get from one to the other? 

Certainly we can agree that the instructor 
should not attempt to make the student's judg- 
ments for him, should not moralize, condemn, 
or condone. Every student and every point of 
view is accepted, But if we assume marriage as 
it is now found in the United States, we can- 
not assume that there are no values operative 
in it, or that there is no difference among the 
practices associated with it. 

There are relatively few who would reject 
the values inherent in such things as monog- 
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amy, legitimacy, healthy interpersonal rela- 
tions, individual growth, emotional health and 
maturity, happy stable marriage, sexual exclu- 
siveness in marriage, and the equality of the 
sexes. On the other hand, there are few who 
either advocate or condone adultery, family 
disunity, destructive interpersonal relations, 
extreme conflict, or the domination of one in- 
dividual by another. If, then, we assume that 
the student will live in a given cultural frame- 
work, we must also assume the importance of 
teaching him the values by and through which 
his life may be made consistent with this frame- 
work, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


From the student's point of view, there are 
at least three facets to the instructor as an in- 
dividual: what he teaches, his position in the 
classroom, and what he is and does as a person. 
The instructor has had more time and has more 
background than the student to acquire infor- 
mation, sift evidence, and compare points of 
view. He cannot assume that every student will 
major in his subject matter area. Whereas the 
instructor spends years in building his course, 
the student spends only the equivalent of a 
couple of days in it. A three hour, one semes- 
ter course meets about forty-eight times—two 
days. This amounts to roughly three one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent of the student's life up to 
the time of his taking the course. 

Is it then surprising that in his very selection 
of subject matter and in the relative emphasis 
upon given topics the instructor exercises gui- 
dance? 

The frequency with which we are confronted 
with speaker-audience situations or a teacher- 
class situation contributes to a certain “psychol- 
ogy” that in a subtle way affects the reactions 
of the group. An individual, such as a teacher, 
standing in front of a group, such as a class, is 
accorded a degree of prestige. When this fact 
is coupled with the fact that the instructor has 
had more experience in objectivity than the 
students, what happens ? 

Sometimes it is this: the instructor thinks 
that because he is objective and discusses a topic 
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objectively, his students will accept the dis- 
cussion equally objectively; whereas actually if 
the instructor takes no stand, shows no leanings, 
allows nothing he says to be colored in any way, 
some students will assume that, because he did 
not take a stand contrary to their own, he there- 
fore has said in affect that their stand is com- 
pletely acceptable. What then happens to the 
instructor's supposed objectivity? And how 
much have such students learned ? 

In short, what the instructor has assumed to 
be objectivity often results in a sort of backhand 
confirmation of student assumption, contributes 
to student confusion, or implies condemnation. 
From the student's point of view, the instructor 
may have implied that any decision can be made 
without regard to the ethical values involved, 
whereas all decisions in social behavior are re- 
lated to ethical values, They are made either in 
the light of such values or in disregard of them 
or in ignorance of them. 

The instructor is a person. Do not students 
have a right to know what he thinks as a per- 
son? He is not a disembodied intellect any more 
than his students are. His behavior teaches his 
students as much as, perhaps more than, his 
words. In his behavior he cannot be completely 
objective. He must make choices in terms of 
values. Do not students have the right to assume 
that the instructor integrates what he teaches 
into his own life? Therefore they want to know 
what he thinks as an individual and they also 
observe the consistency or inconsistency of his 
behavior. This is true to a degree in every course. 
It is true with emphasis in a marriage course. 

One might go a step farther. In a marriage 
course there is some tendency for students to 
relate the instructor to their own ideals, ‘He 
is the kind of person and husband I would like 
to have or be,”’ or on the other hand, “He is the 
kind of person or husband I would not like to 
have or be.” This is a bit oversimplified and not 
all students react in this way. But there is some 
truth in it and it indicates again that the teach- 
ing of values is unavoidable. 


THE COURSE 
A marriage course is designed not to prepare 
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young people for marriage, but to play a part in 
preparing them for marriage as we know it in 
our own culture in our time. In such a course 
factual content naturally has an important place. 
But in addition to such content there is a place 
for both appreciation and motivation, Apprecia- 
tion does not emerge automatically from a con- 
templation of factual content. Motivation does 
not arise automatically from interest. Most stu- 
dents are interested in marriage. Not as many 
have an appreciation of it, Many, though inter- 
ested in it, are not motivated to spend the time, 
expend the energy, or commit themselves to the 
ego surrender requisite for making it successful. 
When we speak of appreciation and motivation, 
we must ask, “Appreciate what?” and “Be 
motivated for what?” In answer to those ques- 
tions can a consideration of ethical values be 
evaded ? 

As suggested above, culture involves a value 
structure, Therefore there must also be involved 
an assumption that within a given cultural 
framework not all values are equally desirable. 
Can we assume, for example, that it makes no 
difference whether people have premarital sex- 
ual relations or have extramarital affairs, that 
it makes no difference whether husband and 
wife respect one another or are honest with one 
another, that it makes no difference whether 
spouses are permitted to escape from intolerable 
marriages? If we assume that in each such case 
it does make a difference, we are teaching ethi- 
cal values. 

Methods of teaching assume a value struc- 
ture. For example, classroom honesty, respect 
for the individual student, freedom of speech 
for the student and academic freedom for the 
instructor, fairness in grading with no show of 
favoritism, and equality of the sexes are taken 
for granted as being desirable. If the very meth- 
od by which a course is taught plays a part 
in emphasizing and teaching ethical values, how 
can the content avoid it? 

In preparing this paper, I found myself won- 
dering whether the topic represented a concern 
over the problem of teaching ethical values in 
general or whether there was one specific ques- 
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tion for which this more general topic was a 
sort of front. As I have suggested, I cannot 
imagine anyone’s insisting that the question of 
adultery or mutual respect or honesty be left 
open-ended for students because it is undesir- 
able to teach ethical values. But there is a specific 
question that has become a “hot spot,” so to 
speak, and that one finds mentioned in almost 
every discussion of a group such as this. That 
question pertains to premarital sexual relations 
and there are not only many points of view on 
the question as such but also a variety of notions 
as how best to handle it. If my hunch is correct, 
I should like to do something that represents 
only one person’s approach to this topic but may 
indicate how, at least in my judgment, ethical 
values may be taught without pressuring stu- 
dents. Let us assume that I am talking to a 
class of unmarried university students and that 
the following is a partial résumé of the discus- 
sion of premarital sexual relations. 

If we assume, and probably correctly, that 
each member of the class wants eventually to 
have a happy, successful marriage, then premari- 
tal sexual relations must be evaluated, not as 
an isolated phenomenon, but in the light of 
that objective. We must ask what marriage in- 
volves and to what degree premarital sexual 
experience contributes or detracts. 

How does an individual decide which social 
changes to accept and which to resist, deplore, 
reject, or make other individual judgments 
about ? To what degree should an individual be 
influenced by changing social norms? For exam- 
ple, how do we decide whether to accept or 
reject changes in fashion, the increasing ten- 
dency for married women to become wage 
earners, “dutch dating,” or premarital sexual 
relations? In each case, a decision must be made. 
An individual might decide by assuming that 
the new is better than the old, by assuming that 
the old is better than the new, by choosing what 
is thought best for self, by choosing what is 
thought best for others, by doing what is 
thought best for all in the long run, by uncrit- 
ically doing what others are doing, by weighing 
values, by relating to ideals, by relating to re- 
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ligious and/or moral precepts. In making such 
a decision we must realize that social change is 
like a pebble dropped into a pool of water; the 
ripples move out in larger and larger circles. 
A social change is not isolated from the rest of 
life. From it are ramifications, reverberations, 
a chain reaction in which one change leads to 
another. 

There is no necessary relation between what 
is and what ought to be. The former is a matter 
of fact implying acceptance by at least some. 
The latter is a matter of judgment based on 
values. What is and what is considered desir- 
able may be the same, but they may also be 
different. Take, for example, the difference be- 
tween what is and what we think ought to be 
in the matter of honesty, of traffic safety, of 
courtesy. A similar problem arises in connection 
with premarital sexual relations, Studies such 
as Dr. Kinsey’s designed to describe what is do 
not automatically become the basis for deter- 
mining what ought to be. 

Where is the line to be drawn between in- 
dividual freedom and social good? In this con- 
nection, potential good or harm as well as actual 
good or harm must be considered. For example, 
does a man with his wife and child in his car 
have a right, should he have the freedom, to 
drive one hundred miles per hour on an open 
highway ? If he does drive at that speed, has he 
committed an immoral act? If I were to draw 
a gun and start shooting in this room, would I 
commit an immoral act before I hit anyone? 
Judgment must be made in terms of possibilities 
and potentialities as well as in terms of actuali- 
ties. If a practice cannot be advocated as a gen- 
eral practice, is it good? 

In any practice involving risk, how do we 
decide how much risk we are willing to assume? 
In Russian roulette, for example, there is only 
one chance in six of shooting oneself ; but most 
of us consider that to be one chance too many. 
If you knew that a certain restaurant served 
five thousand customers per month but that each 
month three of these customers contracted 
ptomaine poison, would you eat there? The 
chances would be slight that you would be one 
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of the victims, yet for many of us that slight 
chance would be enough of a deterrent. 

Part of the discussion as to the acceptance of 
risk depends upon (a) actual statistical chance; 
(b) the consequences of one act and the pos- 
sibility of remedy; (c) the degree of necessity 
involved (for example, each time we ride in a 
car we assume a risk but that is different from 
racing on a highway); (d) who assumes the 
risk (for example, if I want to play Russian 
roulette with the gun pointed at my own head, 
that is one thing; but if I want to play with 
the gun pointed at your head, that is quite 
different). 

Apply these points to premarital sexual rela- 
tions. There is the statistical chance of preg- 
nancy. There is the problem of what can be done 
if there should be a pregnancy. There is the 
question of how much necessity is involved. “~ 
There is the question of who assumes the risk. 

One of the common arguments against pre- 
marital sexual relaticns rests upon the fear of 
pregnancy. Would it, should it, make any dif- 
ference in our attitude toward premarital sexual 
relations if there were 100 per cent perfect 
guaranteed contraception? Some say such con- 
traception would remove all the remaining bar- 
riers to premarital sexual freedom. But may 
there not be something involved besides fear of 
pregnancy? There are certain values involved. 
Would a group of married couples, the women 
of which were all beyond the childbearing age, 
consent to sexual promiscuity within the group? 
Or would they think in terms of other values? 
Would a group of young couples accept such 
promiscuity granting such perfect contraconcep- 
tion? Some would perhaps, Many would not be- 
cause they would think of other values that 
were involved. 

Marriage as we know it in this country rests 
upon a value system. It involves such values as 
love, sexual exclusiveness, mutual respect, trust 
and confidence, the assumption that a wife's 
child is also her husband's child, profound 
sharing, lifelong commitment. With such a 
value system premarital sexual relations tend to 
be inconsistent. 
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I do not need to prolong this discussion, It is 
apparent that in what I have said above there 
is some coloring, some bias in the direction of 
premarital chastity. Yet there was no pressure 
applied to the listener, no advice given, no con- 


demnation, no moralizing. There was, on the 
other hand, a relating of possible values to 
possible goals and the provision of food for 
thought. In short, this was an attempt to teach 
ethical values. 


Con 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
The Mervrill-Palmer School 


INTRODUCTION 


AMONG the risks involved in being the “‘con- 
man” on this debate question are two upon 
which I wish to comment: 

(1) In pretesting my arguments, I have 
learned that one can be accused of beating a 
dead horse with a straw man. This accusation 
is based on the assumption that “We are all 
more sophisticated today than you give us credit 
for; no one tries to force his values on college 
students any more.” 

Although I have not prepared the data in 
systematic form, my generalization is that the 
above assumption is very, very inaccurate. The 
data to which I refer are the textbooks, marriage 
manuals, publishers’ announcements, statements 
of administrators, teachers’ lectures, et cetera, 
that I have come across in the last ten years. 
These data, I hold, demonstrate conclusively that 
the field of marriage education is loaded with 
ethical values which are being taught (and 
perhaps even learned) in our marriage courses. 
Sometimes the position is blatant, such as the 
book which “inculcates obedience to America’s 
social edict and ideal: total sex continence until 
marriage and permanent union in marriage” 
and which calls upon students to be good citi- 
zens by “adjusting their sex life to the social 
edict and ideal.” And sometimes the position 
is more coy, such as the manual which provides 
a number of “scientific” mental hygiene argu- 
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ments for sexual ethics which—to copy Arnold 
Green’s expression of amazement—coinciden- 
tally “would meet the hearty approval of any 
Methodist minister.”"* But in any case the value 
teaching is there and this is no straw man argu- 
ment. 

(2) Obviously the negative position in this 
debate also entails the risk of seemingly em- 
bracing the cause of sin and arguing against 
virtue. By stating that one should not indulge 
in classroom arguments in favor of a specific 
set of ethical values, one might seem to be 
claiming that one is anti-ethics, or at least anti 
the right ethics. I believe that scientists have 
dealt with this assumption at length and have 
repeatedly demonstrated its falseness, and I will 
not raise the issue further; at any rate, no de- 
fense of sin will be made herein, if for no other 
reason than that sin has everlastingly displayed 
the ability to argue in its own behalf and needs 
no help from school teachers. 

Now to the more pertinent introduction to 
the matter at hand. I shall indicate those areas 
in which I am in agreement with Professor 
Bowman, so that we may concentrate on the 
areas of disagreement. This can be done briefly. 

I agree that brainwashing, propaganda, and 
indoctrination are not the proper role for the 
teacher. (But what Dr. Bowman goes on to 
refer to as an acceptable method of teaching 


* Arnold W. Green, ‘‘Social Values and Psychotherapy,” 
Journal of Personality, 14, No. 3 (March, 1946), pp. 199-228. 
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ethical values through presenting both sides of 
a question but “coloring” or ‘‘biasing’’ the 
presentation strikes me as simply good indoc- 
trination—good, that is, in the sense that it 
probably stands a better chance of working than 
does the old-fashioned one-sided presentation 
accompanied by threats of hell-fire.) 

I agree that our students are, and should be, 
concerned with ethical values. Ethical values, I 
believe, are the very core of human relation- 
ships, including the marital relationship as we 
know it. Therefore, they are the proper subject 
matter for a marriage course. And I want to 
help the students explore the consequences and 
ramifications of various kinds of behavior and 
build philosophies of life suitable for their 
own particular kinds of lives. (But I do not 
see this as meaning we should teach a specific 
system of values to our students. To do so, 
I feel, negates our attempt really to help the 
student find a workable value position because 
it defeats the spirit of exploration and corrodes 
the student's ability to make the wise decisions 
necessary in a world of conflicting value posi- 
tions. ) 

I agree in doubting the ability or the benefit 
of the teacher remaining coldly, sterilely ‘‘ob- 
jective.” Human beings are valuing creatures; 
human relationships, I have already agreed, 
contain value issues at their very heart—and 
this includes the teacher-pupil relationship. We 
cannot wipe values off our feet and flick them 
off our sleeves as we enter the sterile classroom. 
(However, this simply means that the teaching 
of values in any human relationship is inevitable. 
But, as Max Weber has noted, so is the teaching 
of factual errors a human inevitability; and the 
inevitability of it does not mean that we give 
the teaching of falsehoods the status of a class- 
room goal, )? 

There are other points of agreement between 
Dr. Bowman and myself, but agreement is not 
what makes a debate. 

Briefly, my position is that while accepting 

2 Max Weber, “‘Science as a Vocation,”’ pp. 129-156 in 
From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, translated, edited, and 


with an introduction by H. H. Gerth and C, Wright Mills, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
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the students’ ethical values, helping the students 
analyze ethical values, and helping them find 
ethical values are all legitimate roles of the 
marriage educator, the promotion of a system 
of ethical norms, the proselytizing of students, 
is not! 

Further, I hold that in attempting to inculcate 
specific ethical value systems marriage education 
today is coming perilously close to violating 
several great principles of American education— 
the principles of academic freedom, separation 
of church and state, liberal (freedom-giving) 
education, and the mental hygiene of learning. 


THE ARGUMENT 


I have indicated that I see no place in a 
system of education in a “free society’ for the 
teacher to proselytize his captive audience either 
with his personal set of ethical values or with 
any other set. To do so defeats, among other 
things, the attitude of inquiry which is basic 
to my own idea of what modern college educa- 
tion strives for. In its “Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Responsibility,’ the 
American Civil Liberties Union has said: 

The democratic way of life depends for its very 
existence upon the free contest of ideas. This is 
as true on the campus as in the community at 
large. If our students are to grow to political and 
social maturity, no step should be neglected 
which will habituate them to the free interchange 
of ideas—unpopular and strange ideas as well as 
those which are favored and familiar. 


In other classes of our colleges and universities 
this philosophy is well accepted. Is the marriage 
class an exception? If it is an exception, are 
we sure it belongs in our colleges and univer- 
sities? In other classes it seems crystal clear that 
the teacher's role does not include the soul- 
saving of his flock of students. Why do we 
teachers of marriage classes find ourselves in 
this unclear position ? 

My own position resembles that of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers (in ‘This 
We Believe about Education” ) ; 


The primary responsibility of the educator is 
to do honestly, and as well as he can, the job 
for which he was hired. Teachers are expected to 
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be persons, and not automatons. It is inevitable 
and desirable that their personalities and char- 
acter should make effective impressions on youth; 
that their manners, persuasions, and moral and 
spiritual values should have influence. But teach- 
ers are not employed as preachers, politicians, 
statesmen or prophets... . 


We marriage educators especially, it seems to 
me, could take that last sentence to heart. 

I shall not dwell upon the concept of separa- 
tion of church and state as it applies to public 
education except to say that my opinion is that 
much of what previously seemed obviously the 
realm of the church and out of place in the 
public school is today enthusiastically hailed as 
modern family life education. The only change 
in many cases is that over the cloak of theology 
has been thrown the coat of pseudo-scientific 
mental hygiene arguments. Perhaps this is an 
inevitable outcome of the changes that have 
taken place in the religious institutions in our 
society. Eric Hoffer (it is only fair to quote a 
laborer, having quoted the NAM) believes: 


In this godless age, as much as in any preceding 
religious age, man is still preoccupied with the 
saving of his soul, The discrediting of established 
religions by enlightenment did not result in a 
weakening of the religious impulse. A traditional 
religion canalizes and routinizes the quest for 
salvation. When such a religion is discredited, 
the individual must do his own soul-saving, and 
he is at it twenty-four hours a day. There is an 
eruption of fanaticism in all departments of life— 
business, politics, literature, art, science, and even 
in love-making and sport. The elimination of the 
sacerdotal outlet results thus in a general infec- 
tion and inflammation of the social body.’ 


Whether one agrees or not with Hoffer's per- 
ception of what has happened, his thought 
presents us with another interesting explanatory 
hypothesis for the fast growth of the teaching 
field in which we are engaged. 

I would further argue that the foisting of 
ethical values onto our students violates our 
widely-held opinions regarding what makes for 
mental health, and does, in fact, create problems 
of mental-emotional health far greater than the 
moral catastrophies we seem so eagerly bent on 


* Eric Hoffer, The Passionate State of Mind, and Other 
Aphorisms, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
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averting. Here I refer to problems of guilt, 
anxiety, and feelings of inadequacy which are 
today felt to be partly due to individuals finding 
themselves caught in the social squeeze play 
between a second baseman named “Life as I've 
Learned It Is” and a third baseman called “Life 
as Authorities Say It Is.” 

This foisting of the teacher's values onto the 
students is also, I believe, a sign of disrespect 
for the student-as-a-person, and for the family, 
church, and other institutions which thought it 
was their role to teach a system of ethical values. 

However, my main argument against the 
teaching of ethical values in the marriage course 
is the sociological one: Ethical systems are al- 
ways related to groups of people; in fact, a 
dictionary definition of ethics is “the rules of 
conduct for a particular group.” Now, in our 
multi-group kind of society, with its various 
religions, social classes, ethnic groups, indi- 
vidual family cultures, and all, which particular 
group is the teacher to use as his source of a 
specific set of rules of conduct? 

Those who want the teacher to pass on a 
set of ethical values to the student, I suspect, 
have their own set of values in mind as the 
model of what is to be passed on. People would 
be far less free to demand that the teacher teach 
values if they suspected that the teacher's values 
were not the same as their own. And yet, ex- 
cept for the case of those few values which are 
“universally” accepted in our society (‘‘ac- 
cepted” but not universally implemented by be- 
havior, it should be noted), it seems highly un- 
likely that the taxpayers, the school trustees, the 
administration, the teachers, the student, and 
the student's parents would all agree regarding 
what is right and wrong in many crucial areas 
of marriage. 

What it amounts to is that there are only 
two sets of values which can safely be taught 
in our schools: 

(1) Those upon which there is this rather 
unlikely unanimous agreement. (And it hardly 
seems necessary to me for the teacher to waste 
his time teaching the socially obvious. As one 
teacher of college marriage classes has noted, 
“On questions like premarital chastity, all the 
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students know what society expects—b:. they 
still don’t know what to do with their own be- 
havior which quite often does not square with 
social expectation. The teacher who merely 
teaches further what polite society expects is not 
making a contribution but is merely accentuating 
the problem for the student.”’) 

(2) Those which represent the most power- 
ful, or influential, and often the most conserva- 
tive, and out-of-date groups in the society. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to show on the ground of aca- 
demic freedom, the grounds of the proper 
roles of the teacher and of education, and on 
the ground of the mental health of the stu- 
dent, why I oppose the conscious proselytizing 
of students through the marriage course or any 
other course. I have held that the argument to 
teach ethical values reduces to an argument to 
teach those values which are safe—that is, those 
on which there is no controversy or on which 
there is the imprimatur of a powerful set of 
citizens. Where in this argument there is room 
for minority group values, emerging values, or 
controversial values is unclear to me. In effect, 
what has happened and what I predict will hap- 
pen more and more if marriage educators con- 
tinue to feel it is their role to teach ethical 
values, is that marriage education arises as one 
of the last fortresses of the status quo. I have 
further argued that this is no case of beating 
a dead horse; this is a real issue. The tempta- 
tion to moralize, to preach, to indoctrinate is 
strong in many branches of education. I feel 
that is particularly threatening in our field be- 
cause of the enormous sincere and sentimental 
social support it receives; So many nice people 
are eager to have us make nice people out of our 
students, 

I have not attempted to deal with the specific 
case of spremarital chastity, although I appre- 
ciate Dr. Bowman's candidness in doing so. It 
should be obvious from my general remarks, 
however, that I would see the study of the 
ethical considerations involved in chastity as 
a legitimate concern of the marriage course 
today, but that while agreeing with Dr. Bow- 
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man that “both” sides of the matter should be 
investigated, I would not see the teacher's role 
as coloring or biasing the material so as pur- 
posely to influence the student's ethical values. 
As for the fact that students may regard such 
neutrality as meaning that the teacher condones 
their own behavior, I cannot worry about this 
any more than I can worry about Republican 
students thinking their political science teacher 
is Republican because he does not try to make 
socialists of them. 

Dr. Bowman's chastity case rests, I believe, 
to a small extent on the need-for-consistency- 
in-our-values argument, which in itself is a 
value position not held by a goodly proportion 
of the nation’s citizens. It rests to a much 
larger extent on the fear of premarital preg- 
nancy. If our schools are to devote their en- 
ergies to the prevention of “illegitimacy,” they 
should at least recognize that there are means 
to this end other than the preachment in favor 
of chastity. Theoretically, at least, it would be 
possible for marriage education to (a) en- 
courage research on more effective contraception, 
(b) actually teach unmarried students birth 
control philosophy and practice, and (c) ac- 
tively help destroy the stigma on premarital 
pregnancies and thus do away with the prob- 
lem. These alternatives are not usually con- 
sidered goals of the marriage class and it is not 
my role to advocate them. However, they do 
deal with the premarital pregnancy problem, 
and they might do so as effectively or even 
more effectively than does the classroom argu- 
ment for chastity. I would personally feel that 
it would be poor strategy in the twentieth cen- 
tury to base the chastity case so heavily on the 
pregnancy argument. 

Values are to a large extent not as logical 
as we professors often think, In the final an- 
alysis, they seem to be based on what one lead- 
ing social scientist has called the principle of 
“taint fittin.”” That is, if we systematically de- 
stroy the logical arguments supporting a social 
taboo, we find the taboo remains intact and its 
logically-defeated supporter is on the safe 
ground of maintaining the taboo because the 
behavior in question just “taint fittin,” Let us 
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beware of using college classes as mechanisms 
for attaching pseudo-rational arguments onto 
basically emotionally-held value positions. This 
is moralism in modern dress and while it re- 
mains the legitimate function of other social 
institutions, it is @ perversion of the role of 
contemporary college education and particularly 


of marriage education. 

I have noted that this attempt at official 
propagation of a moralistic line in marriage 
education strikes me as the greatest danger fac- 
ing the profession today. My prescription for 
combating this danger is simple: Keep the party 
line out of marriage education! 


A Listener’s Reaction 


FOREST K. DAVIS 
Goddard College 


UNDERSTANDABLY in recent years the 
social sciences studying family life have been 
concerned mainly to gather factual data, as 
have the sciences generally in the same period. 
From time to time, however, troublesome 
philosophers have queried the social students 
in an effort to discover what their long-range 
purposes were, or, if they happily had no pur- 
poses, to ask whether they ought not to have 
some. This is an old and tedious difficulty in 
science. In pointing to it anew in the field of 
family life let it be agreed forthwith that the 
value of pure research is not at issue. The 
question is whether, in that part of the field 
concerned with the teaching’ of students, the 
experience and tentative conclusions of the hu- 
man: community should be made forthrightly 
available to young people or whether value- 
teaching in any form should be avoided as re- 
stricting the younger generation in its search 
for new and better ways of living. 

The philosopher is now interested to ob- 
serve that the social scientists themselves are de- 
bating the problem. At the convention of the 
National Council on Family Relations at Boston 
University in August, 1956, two experienced 
teachers of social science and family life took 
sides on the matter. It will be useful to review 
their positions briefly.’ 

Professor Henry Bowman of the University 


1 The summaries are presented from notes taken during the 
workshop session. 
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of Texas held that ethical values are properly 
taught in the classroom. The teaching of values, 
he said, does not eliminate the student's free- 
dom of choice. It is directional, where a strictly 
scientific approach theoretically is not. The 
teacher holds a position of leadership which he 
cannot escape. His life is significant; students 
want to know what he thinks, In fact, Bowman 
remarked, the teaching of values is unavoid- 
able: some values are always taught. The stu- 
dent, seldom being a research person, wants 
chiefly to make a marriage work and to study 
ways of doing so. He does not want the teacher 
to moralize, condone, condemn, or make his 
judgments for him. All viewpoints are to be 
openly considered. Yet in the last analysis, 
values do come through to the student in this 
process, and they are desired and appreciated. 
A college course is an arena in which view- 
points are evaluated; if the problems to be 
resolved are real ones and if decisions about 
marriage make a difference in life, ethical 
values are inevitably involved. The entire issue 
may reflect the sensitive subject of premarital 
relations. In any case, Bowman concluded, each 
person must decide what a suitable marriage is 
and what factors contribute to its success. That 
which exists does not necessarily reflect what 
ought to exist. Judgments must be made in 
terms of possibilities as well as of actualities. 
Professor Richard Kerckhoff of The Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, held that ethical values 
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should have no place in the social science class- 
room. We do in fact teach values, he observed, 
but many crimes have been and are committed 
in the name of virtue. He agreed with Bowman 
that all kinds of indoctrination are undesirable. 
But beyond this, he added, even the milder 
teaching of ethical values looks like indoctrina- 
tion. Ideally the social scientist should take no 
directional stand at all. Variant viewpoints 
should be presented with equal effectiveness so 
that students may choose what seems best for 
them without pressure from the past. The pur- 
pose of the classroom situation is to help the 
students to construct philosophies for their 
unique lives, and to achieve this the teaching 
of any ethical values whatever must be avoided. 
Perhaps one may help students to perceive ethi- 
cal norms, but there must be no conveyance of 
ethical systems. To teach systematic ethical 
viewpoints defeats the spirit of inquiry, since 
their emphasis is on terminal answers rather 
than on the development of judgment adequate 
to the solution of problems as they arise. And 
whose values are to be taught? Ethical values 
are related to the group in which they exist, and 
often not to other groups. The teaching of 
ethical values, Kerckhoff concluded, may there- 
fore be the promotion of viewpoints restricted 
in time and place of applicability, preventing 
the exploration of happier ways to live. 

Bowman and Kerckhoff both observed that 
in practical teaching situations their agreements 
would be larger than their disagreements, and 
that their lines were drawn for purposes of 
discussion more sharply than would normally 
be necessary. 

To pass now to an evaluation of the issue 
pfesented by Bowman and Kerckhoff, it may be 
useful first to examine the nature and range 
of the liberal arts process, and then to con- 
sider the implications of this for the teaching 
of values in family life classes. 


VALUES AND VIEWPOINTS: THE STUFF OF 
EDUCATION AND OF MIND 


In common usage the liberal arts process 
in American higher education involves making 
available to the student a diversity of points 
of view in each of the several fields of arts, 
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sciences, and letters, such that in his regions 
of concern the student may choose interpreta- 
tions and viewpoints as he thinks best. By im- 
plication each person has the right to evolve 
his own conception of the good life and the 
will to administer a serious search for it with 
due respect for the rights of others. 

This idea of education has obtained in West- 
ern thought for a considerable time. It requires 
a teacher to provide for the student a variety of 
reliable interpretations of significant matters, 
whether he lectures on these himself or ensures 
their presentation by other means—reading, dis- 
cussion, seminar, or panel. Evidently a teacher 
will traffic in interpretations, some of which : 
may be his own, but all of which he will present 
with critical sympathy as part of the _ total 
search for what is good. 

The first conclusion appears to be that the 
stuff of education is in part the diversity of 
interpretations which surround significant issues. 
Facts cannot be said to be fundamental, for they 
are variously seen and so are subject to in- 
terpretation. The teacher cannot avoid the traffic 
in viewpoints, since without them there may be 
nothing at all to teach. The nature of the deli- 
cate balance of interpretive process can be fur- 
ther seen through a comparison of normal 
democratic exchange with aberrant extremes of 
the range. 

Higher education on the large scale com- 
mon in America tends to ensure different view- 
points and different commitments to values with- 
in student or faculty groups. This routine mul- 
tiplicity may erroneously suggest that such a 
variety will always exist and is inevitably part 
of education. Actually it may be accidental, one 
effect of a complicated society in an early and 
unsettled stage of development. 

Consider what happens in a course in family 
life studies when the numerous positions com- 
mon in large educational communities are re- 
placed by an unusual uniformity of conviction, 
of either a radical or a conservative kind. A 
massive attack develops from some quarter, 
whether from the left or right makes little 
difference educationally. The effect is to mini- 
mize liberal consideration of several viewpoints 
and to substitute consideration of the aggressive 
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view under conditions of heavy social pressure 
to conform to it. A teacher observing this 
is at once aware that the liberal arts process, 
with its tolerant study of many opinions and 
its willingness to allow time for individual 
weighing of evidence and choice of values, has 
become a casualty in battle. 

In such circumstances a teacher has no diffi- 
culty in deciding that his function is to redress 
the balance. It is as if liberal toleration existed 
only accidentally, a by-product of the existence 
of numerous forces the vectors of which would 
produce conflicts if it were not for the exercise 
of restraint and mutual respect. When the con- 
ditions of liberal exchange are modified and 
relative uniformity is imposed, liberalism dis- 
appears and an educational cancer has obtruded, 
vitiating intellectual life and yet showing by its 
monstrous exaggeration of a normal element or 
factor something of the nature of educational 
exchange. 

If the liberal arts process, like the democratic 
process of which it is a part, is an historic hap- 
penstance, the inadvertent consequence of a con- 
catenation of circumstance, it exists in a setting 


of apparent calm, the sinister possibilities of 
which are seldom seen. It is like a pearl held 
in a giant shell of ocean depths, beckoning, 
beautiful, but struck with menace to the seeker, 
for the shell may snap shut at the falling of a 
shadow. 


WHICH VALUES? 


Since interpretation is of the nature of mind 
and cannot be avoided, and since liberal educa- 
tion respects individual freedom of choice, a 
second conclusion suggests itself: it is not a 
question of whether values are to be taught in 
classes in family life, for there is little else to 
teach; rather, as Bowman observed and Kerck- 
hoff acknowledged, it is a question of which 
values will be taught. As long as the usual 
democracy continues to obtain in American col- 
leges and universities, ensuring a diversity of 
interpretations, this issue may not arise in an 
acute way. Yet the conditions of intellectual 
exchange are what they are whether or not 
normalcy goes out of focus. 
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The function of the teacher, whether he 
presents interpretations himself or monitors 
their presentation by other means, is still to pro- 
vide ample material for study and time for the 
making of wise decisions. His own viewpoint 
as an experienced leader will be implied in the 
questions he raises or the material he brings. 
As an older person and a teacher concerned to 
improve family life in America, he will often 
be in no doubt as to the direction of evidence 
in matters dt issue. He can not refrain at some 
points from, conveying such convictions as he 
holds if he is to function as leader or member 
in his group. Nor should he or his society or 
tradition feel hesitation that he should do so. 

Freedom of choice on the part of students is 
not curtailed by their exposure to the wisdom 
of others who have travelled that way. No power 
of intellect compels a student to believe a cer- 
tain thing. In the free country of the mind the 
crossroads belong to no man. The intellectual 
systems of student and teacher, like the cir- 
culatory systems of the unborn child and its 
mother, are separate and not directly con- 
nected. The individual mind exists in an in- 
dependent way. Under normal conditions the 
passage of essential elements from origin to 
object does not affect their structural and func- 
tional separation. And teachers familiar with 
American students in our time will have no fear 
that ideas will be adopted by them without 
critical examination. 


ORIGINALITY RE-CREATES TRADITION 

While the seeming disagreement on the 
question of teaching values in family life largely 
disappears when the nature of educational com- 
munication is taken into account, as Bowman 
and Kerckhoff foresaw would be the case in 
practical situations, nevertheless the issue re- 
mains of immense interest because it discovers 
the interpretive and moral characteristics of 
communication and on account of the con- 
ception of the essential independence of human 
nature which it helps to clarify. 

One must still ask how a teacher is to choose 
the values he will teach. But this is not a diffi- 
cult question. The selection of values by a re- 
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sponsible mind will be a combination of origi- 
nal insight and configuration with the reference 
frame of experience and tradition relevant to 
the region of effort. The literature of family 
life, for example, tends to organize the weight 
of social evidence in directions which common 
sense approves; while it provides for change, it 
also conserves values which hold the family 
together in the face of technological and social 
change. 

The teacher will operate with reference to this 
setting, unless he ignores social experience in 
the interest of dogmatic reconstruction of family 
life. Should he choose the way of reaction or 
revolution he would of course also require a 
different conception of human nature. Most 
teachers will assume, however, that new genera- 
tions can benefit from the learning of earlier 
times, such that a student of today can select ap- 
propriate interpretations from the range of hu- 
man experience, recreating them through an 


infusion of original insight and interpretation. 

As the topic draws itself to a close, therefore, 
it is clear that values and viewpoints will in- 
deed be taught in the classroom; the teacher 
will be obligated to present or have presented 
in courses the highest values which he has been 
able to discover. If he does less, he abrogates 
his nature. The essence of communication en- 
sures that the responsible and assertive mind of 
the teacher is met at every significant point by 
the responsible and assertive mind of the stu- 
dent. The configuration of values which a mind 
will eventually organize in a region of con- 
cern is not predictable. It is enough to know 
that if a conscientious teacher provides his ut- 
most wisdom and encouragement to students 
accustomed to freedom of movement among evi- 
dence and conclusions, in a liberal setting, they 
will have joined in the conservation of posi- 
tive values of many kinds and of the highest 
order. 


DISCUSSION 


“Good things come in three’ was going to be my 
opening gambit. Now, after reading these three papers 
and listening to two of them in Boston, I am not 
so sure. Rather I am reminded of the game of scramble 
that I played as a kid. In this game somebody is 
“it,” and the players rush away from “it” to avoid 
being hit by the ball (this is the point of the game). 
“It” tries desperately to hit the target; he keeps 
throwing and throwing. In the game we are playing, 
the ball is a “value”; the players are teachers, or 
maybe it is the other way round. In any case, I am 
“it.” 

In most discussions of ethical value systems the 
speakers talk past one another. This one is no 
exception. This may be a result of semantic con- 
fusion. None of the authors tells us exactly what a 
value is. Bowman suggests that love, sexual exclusive- 
ness, mutual respect, profound sharing, trust and 
confidence, and a number of others are values in 
marriage. It would be much clearer if these values 
were defined and analyzed in terms of the desired 
goals of marriage. Rather than to indicate my ignor- 
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ance, I will assume the existence of values which a 
society shares and deems important to the maintenance 
of its social systems. Regarding marriage, Bowman 
indicates a particular set of values, Davis is for values 
but is not specific about them, and Kerckhoff recog- 
nizes their importance, He says, “Ethical values, I 
believe, are the very core of human relations, includ- 
ing the marital relationship as we know it.’ But he 
is dead set against teaching “. . . a specific system of 
values to our students,” 

There is one statement in Kerckhoff's paper that 
gives away his position when he says, ‘There are 
other points of agreement between Dr. Bowman and 
myself, but agreement is not what makes debate.” 
Perhaps I have selectively perceived Kerckhoff's sub- 
sequent ‘remarks but I have a feeling that he really 
does not believe very strongly in his stated position. 
He feels he has to defend it, as it is a valid position, 
but at the same time he is concerned about ethical 
values and I suspect “good and proper’ ones. 

The legitimate role of the marriage teacher is to 
accept the student's ethical values, and to help him 
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analyze values and to discover new ones. These are 
admirable objectives. Proselytizing of students at the 
promotion of a system of ethical norms (Bowman's 
middle class set) are not legitimate roles. This is a 
negative position and as such is worthy of note; yet, 
as Bowman would indicate, what do you present to 
the student? I suppose Dr. Kerckhoff has developed 
materials and presentations which embody the ob- 
jective study of ethical values in marriage and per- 
mit the student to formulate his own set. This we 
would like to know but this we do not find in his 
paper. 

Rather we are given a lecture on the system of 
education in a free society, separation of church and 
state, and the effects of imposed socialization upon 
mental health. At this point I am frightened. Am I 
anti-all these? No, of course not. All of us want 
freedom and a respect for individuality, And it is 
a fact that our multi-group society, as Kerckhoff ob- 
serves, makes it difficult for the teacher to convey 
a single set of values to his charges. 

But are there only two sets of values which can be 
safely taught in schools, those upon which there is 
unanimous agreement and those which represent the 
most powerful or influential group of the society, as 
Kerckhoff contends? Can the values which help main- 
tain the society as a going concern or facilitate goal 
achievement be safely taught? Many of the values 
Henry Bowman teaches his students are not “safe” in 
the sense of being noncontroversial. 

The goals of marriage education, as stated by 
Kerckhoff, are related to the acceptance of a new 
set of values, For instance, to“. . . actively help destroy 
the stigma on premarital pregnancies and thus do 
away with the problem . . .” while problematical, 
if successful would in essence create a new value in 
American society. 

‘Thus Kerckhoff is more for values, his own brand 
perhaps, than he indicates. There is much to say for 
his denunciations of the preachy, moralistic teacher 
who gives the “party line.” Keep the party line out of 
marriage education, Kerckhoff concludes—just how, he 
does not say. 

Bowman's position is clear; he is strong on the 
teaching of ethical values. Five ways of teaching are 
presented. (He assumes they are mutually exclusive, 
yet all of us I am sure have used one or a number of 
these approaches at sometime or other.) His method 
is that of teaching values in configurations as they 
relate to one another, to the culture, and to the 
preservation of the culture. 

This approach is regarded as the only one since 
pupils in marriage courses are immature emotionally, 
pliable, confused, and “grasping at straws.” This is 
an assumption yet subject to empirical tests. Re- 
searches in occupational choice, attitudes, and goals 
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of youth suggest contrary evidence: Young people 
indicate increasingly a sense of realism, are making 
wise occupational choices, desire security, et cetera. 
While the evidence is not all in so as to strongly con- 
test Bowman's position, one is impressed by the 
“father-child approach” he advocates: “We have to 
put them on the straight and narrow path.” 

Bowman strongly attacks the position of the 
“objectivist” in teaching. He points out, correctly so, 
that the teacher who does not expressively take a 
position is in fact taking a position on a particular 
subject. The pupil interprets silence or “‘non-coloring” 
of the subject as he sees fit. Psychologists call this 
process selective perception, the process of choosing 
from the situation those observations or statements 
which verify one’s own position. There is no doubt 
that whatever an instructor does, objective, directive, 
deceptive—you name it—he is in danger of mis- 
interpretation. Is it safer to be value-laden in one’s 
presentation? I am not certain if Bowman has done 
justice to the objective method. My position would 
favor the presentation of empirical or clinical evidence 
or even “educated guesses,” if the former were un- 
available, concerning the topic or topics under dis- 
cussion, It is not a matter of silence, it is a matter 
of evidence! 

“A marriage course’ according to Bowman “is 
designed not, to prepare people for marriage, but to 
play a part in preparing them for marriage as we 
know it in our culture in our time.” This is essentially 
Bowman's thesis; he claims knowledge of our culture 
and particularly its ideal marriage form. Kerckhoff 
and others are not as positive on these points. To 
them, it is much like old wine in new bottles, times 
have changed and the taste is sour. They are suggest- 
ing re-examination of traditional values in view of 
current practices. Certain values, according to Bow- 
man, are fixed and immutable because they are im- 
bedded in the social fabric of society. They make for 
secure and stable relationships. Premarital sex rela- 
tions is a case in point. Such behavior is inconsistent 
to establish values of love, mutual respect, sexual 
exclusiveness, et cetera. Values are what men live by. 
Bowman is on safe ground here because man tends 
to keep what he has even if it is not 99-44/100 per 
cent effective or pure. 

Values are related to behavior; at least these are 
in reciprocal relationship to one another. If “what is” 
varies extensively from “what ought to be” then it 
may be time to examine directions of “what ought to 
be.” Bowman opposes this position; for him marriage 
values cannot be questioned or challenged. 

Davis gives us the issues of the Bowman-Kerck- 
hoff debate and then continues with his ideas of what, 
constitutes a liberal education. He believes that the’ 
student should have freedom of choice, of ideas, of 
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values and suggests that it is not a question of 
whether values are to be taught but which values are 
to be taught. He views teachers as “carriers” of 
values (who will deny this) and he has more faith in 
the wisdom and discriminating abilities of students 
to examine critically the ideas and values of their 
teachers. Since educators are made up with bundles of 
values, the decision is what values should they teach. 
This is easy, according to Davis. The teacher is a 
noble beast and, although underpaid, brings to the 
classroom insight, knowledge, experience, tradition, 


common sense, and a host of other virtues and abili- 
ties. Using his assertive mind, the teacher presents the 
“highest values which he has been able to discover.” 

This is what Bowman is essentially doing. Kerck- 
hoff calls for a value to analyze values. Davis relies 
upon the integrity and high-mindedness of teachers 
and assumes they will transmit values as they give 
of themselves. Is there a way not to be a party liner? 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 


Western Reserve University 





Finnish Physician Speaks 


Dr. Kaisa Turpeinen, head physician of the 
Central Marriage Guidance Clinic at Helsinki, 
Finland, and a private practitioner in gyne- 
cology and obstetrics, spoke at the final lunch- 
eon meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations on August 24, i957, at Purdue Uni- 
versity. She substituted for Ernest -W. Burgess, 
the scheduled speaker, who was unable to be 
present due to illness. 

Dr. Turpeinen gave an account of her work 
in Finland and of the things she has learned on 
her current visit to America which she hopes to 
apply in her Finnish clinic. She is especially 
interested in American marriage counseling pro- 
grams since she hopes to extend the marriage 
guidance program of her clinic. She said her 
clinic at present is primarily interested in giving 
advice to married couples, including advice to 
expectant mothers, information about venereal 
diseases, and help with other medical problems 
faced by families. Dr. Turpeinen hopes to en- 
large the program so that her clinic can offer 
more extensive advice on birth control, marriage 
guidance, and marriage counseling. 

The clinic at Helsinki, of which Dr. Turpei- 
nen is the supervisor, employs a staff of two 
psychiatrists and three counselors. There aie 
also five branch clinics located in different 
sectors of Finland. These clinics are privately 
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operated but supported by the state, This ac- 
counts for the low fee of two dollars which is 
charged clients who can afford to pay a fee. 

The Finnish visitor felt that marriage coun- 
seling in America may be more difficult than it 
is in her country since in Finland there is only 
one race and 90 per cent of the people are 
members of the Lutheran Church. Thus there 
are no racial and few religious problems. 

Birth control is accepted in Finland, Dr. 
Turpienen said, and in many instances abortions 
are legal and also accepted by the church. Abor- 
tion is legalized when the expectant mother is 
in ill health or under sixteen years old, and 
when pregnancy occurs under criminal condi- 
tions such as rape. Persons of the lower social 
classes of Finland are much more readily per- 
mitted a legal abortion than persons in the 
higher social classes. 

Dr. Turpeinen was in the United States under 
the Foreign Specialists Program of the Inter- 
national Education Exchange Service of the 
United States Department of State. A graduate 
of the University of Helsinki, she has done 
special research work at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Johns Hopkins University. She is 
the author of many publications in gynecology 
and obstetrics. 
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The Changing Moslem Family of the Middle East* 
DOROTHY FAHS BECK 


Director of Research, Family Service 
Association of America 


THE Middle East is a fascinating land of 
great contrasts. There side by side, one sees daily 
the ancient and the modern, the West and the 
Fast, the Christian and Jew and Moslem. It is 
impossible in a brief paper to encompass this 


diversity or to portray adequately the many ~ 


facets of Moslem family life and the radical 
changes that are taking place in the life cycle of 
its members. In the short span of less than half 
a century, Moslem families in important num- 
bers have tried to leap from the seventh to the 
twenticth century. Not all cultural subgroups 
have succeeded in this leap; some have gone 
only part way; others have tried with mixed 
success to hold fast to traditions of the past. 
With the limited data available, it would be im- 
possible, even in a much longer paper, to spell 
out where on the average each country, or each 
class, occupation, interest, or area subgroup 
within each country, is currently on this con- 
tinuum from old to new. This paper will 
attempt only the much simpler task, that of 
painting in broad and oversimplified outlines, 
and without attention to historical origins, the 
patterns common to the old Moslem family in 
many Near Eastern countries and the contrasting 
modern, westernized Moslem family that is 
rapidly emerging in the large urban centers. 
Throughout, the focus will be on the life-cycle 
pattern, especially from the woman's point of 
view. 

With varying exceptions, the core pattern de- 
scribed may be assumed to be characteristic of an 
area that includes Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan on 
the north, Egypt and Saudi Arabia on the south, 
and Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq in its cen- 
tral portion. Israel, which presents predominant- 
ly a different family pattern, is not included. 


* Paper read August, 1956, at the Annual Conference of 
the National Council on Family Relations, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 
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Except for Lebanon and Israel, each of these 
countries is four-fifths or more Moslem in 
population. The other religious groups, includ- 
ing the Coptics, the Greek Catholics, the Greek 
Orthodox, the Maronites, the Druses, and the 
Jews, have adjusted to a degree to the dominant 
Moslem culture which in important measure 
sets the family mores for the entire area. 

The remarkable change of Moslem family 
living patterns which has been accomplished 
in recent decades is perhaps best symbolized by 
the lifting of the veil that for more than a 
thousand years has held the Middle Eastern 
women in seclusion. While the veils used in 
different countries have varied in detail, they 
have all accomplished the same purpose, namely 
the hiding of the hair and usually also the face, 
and the prevention of any feminine appeal in 
public. Until the last three decades, the veil was 
worn almost universally by middle and upper 
class women throughout the area and has been 
an essential badge of social status and morality. 
To have said that a women was without a veil 
was to have said she was “without shame.” 

As with most changes in family living pat- 
terns, the extent to which the veil has been 
lifted correlates closely with the over-all degree 
of westernization in each area. This ranges from 
the complete or almost complete absence of the 
veil in Istanbul, Ankara, Beirut, and Cairo to 
100 per cent veiling of nonwestern women in 
Afghanistan. The movement to lift the veil has 
gone farthest in the cities and especially among 
the upper class women. It has been the least 
effective among the middle class, the conser- 
vative religious groups, and the older generation. 
The full veil has seldom been worn by the 
villagers and never by the nomads except for 
the wives of the sheikhs. 

In general, the unveiling is so complete at 
present that those who visit the area seldom 
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realize how recently the old pattern prevailed. 
Kemal Ataturk led the way in Turkey when he 
abolished the fez for men in the middle twen- 
ties and encouraged the unveiling of women. It 
is hardly more than thirty years since the first 
daring Egyptian feminist tore off her veil and 
threw it into the sea. Iran’s day of emancipation 
from the veil came in 1936 when the Queen of 
Iran dared to appear unveiled to present diplo- 
mas at a graduation ceremony. King Amanullah 
of Afghanistan also tried a similar move in 
1928 when he brought his wife home from 
abroad without a veil. Unfortunately the op- 
position of the “mullahs,” the Moslem religious 
leaders, to this and other reforms was so great 
that he lost his throne through revolt and had 
to flee the country. 

A second major technic for the seclusion of 
women is also passing, namely the harem, or 
“hareem’” as it is called in the Near East. While 
I had always associated this term with polygyny, 
it is primarily used to mean either the separate 
quarters for women within the household or 
the women and children themselves thus held 
in seclusion, Every device was used to keep 
these family members hidden. Windows were 
covered with fancy but concealing carved wood 
latticework. Shades were drawn. Gardens were 
protected from the view of neighbors by high 
outer walls or the house structure itself, Only 
women, children, the husband, close relatives, 
blind men, and eunuchs were permitted to en- 
ter. Since even men servants were excluded, 
small boys provided the major link with the out- 
side world. 

Within the harem the women were con- 
demned to a restricted and inactive life, They 
could not leave the harem without donning the 
veil or riding in curtained vehicles, They said 
their prayers at home instead of in the mosque 
and shopped mainly from women peddlers who 
came to the house. If they ventured on the 
street and a man dared to speak to them, it was 
deemed a major insult, They only permissible 
travel was a pilgrimage to Mecca. In former 
years the highest commendation one could give 
for a man’s love for his spouse was to say: “He 
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will not even permit the sun to look upon her.” 

Today the harem is fast passing with the veil. 
The modern Moslem man of means builds 
himself a western-style house without separate 
quarters for the women. He shares his open 
balcony with his wife on a summer evening 
and when he goes out, she sometimes ac- 
companies him. When he entertains at home, 
she joins the circle. The new homes have no 
carved wooden latticework in the windows and 
only in Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan do they 
still build an outer wall for each compound to 
hide the family from view. 

The change in this, as in other aspects of 
family life, is uneven and not universal. On our 
long safari, we were often guests in Moslem 
homes and were even served elaborate meals 
without the host's wife ever appearing to greet 
us and without our seeing any woman of the 
household. We could, however, be sure that a 
whole harem of women was pecking out at us 
from some unsuspected peep hole. The more 
proper Moslem women still say their prayers at 
home, go only to the early movie performances, 
and avoid the cafes and night clubs, In some 
countries their rights to vote or hold office are 
restricted. But in the more advanced areas they 
are now free to be seen, spoken to, and photo- 
graphed, to do their own shopping, to pursue 
theic education, to travel, to enjoy sports, and 
to take part in women’s clubs. While the latter 
were almost nonexistent before 1920, they now 
are functioning in most cities and towns and play 
a major role in social and educational reform. 

This increased freedom for interpersonal con- 
tact, together with the impact of mass com- 
munication from the West, has placed a heavy 
strain on the old mores prohibiting premarital 
courtship, According to Moselm tradition, it 
was the parents’ responsibility to arrange before. 
they died a suitable match for each child. To 
avoid any moral slips, the Islamic norms pro- 
vided for child bethrothals and early marriage, 
especially for the girl. A suitable partner for 
a girl was defined as a man of Moslem faith 
who could maintain or enhance her social and 
economic status. Age and compatibility were 
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ignored. Kinship marriages were common, 
cousins being especially preferred. The choice 
was entirely in the parents’ hands and the well- 
bred girl was expected neither to offer objec- 
tions to their choice nor to see her future mate 
prior to the final ceremony. 

With the impact of higher education for 
women and contact with the Western pattern, 
this ethic is also changing. Both the age of 
betrothal and the age of women at marriage 
are rising, especially among the well-to-do 
where educational demands interfere with early 
marriage. The modern family now consults the 
children about the choice of spouse and the 
more daring children may themselves suggest 
the partner and ask their parents to arrange a 
contract. 

The actual stages of the marriage process and 
the forms and ceremonies remain in the main 
as in centuries past—the haggling over the 
amount to be paid by the groom's family to the 
family of the bride, the drawing up of the 
civil marriage contract, the reading (if desired) 
of a blessing from the Qur'an, the subsequent 
extended feasting with kin and friends, the 
gift giving, and the final procession when the 
bride is carried or transported to her husband's 
home. 

Marriage is the accepted pattern of the ma- 
ture life and has a religious blessing. One of 
the sacred books says: “When the servant of 
God marries, he perfects half his religion; he 
need only fear God in the other half.’’ (Mish- 
kat, Book XIII, Ch, 1.) Marriage is particularly 
the goal of life for women. It is the tragedy of 
the modern Moslem woman that in breaking 
with the past and seeking advanced education 
and professional accomplishment, she so often 
disqualifies herself for this role. 

If she does marry, the modern woman may 
find it very difficult to play her role in the 
partriarchial family where the husband or his 
father has unlimited authority. From the first, 
she will be expected to join the groom's ex- 
tended and often quite large family household 
where she will share a communal living and 
a common purse. Her status will become that 
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of junior assistant to her mother-in-law who 
will contine to direct the household chores. The 
young brides of an earlier era accepted this 
status as a matter of course, but with the trend 
toward the education of women and a later 
age at marriage, the older girls with modern 
notions from school sometimes have a difficult 
time adjusting to the ways and direction of 
their mothers-in-law. In time the more modern 
educated couples often break away from these 
larger family units and establish independent 
homes, When this happens, it is likely to be 
considered a reflection on the family. Separate 
units within the same compound are sometimes 
tried as a compromise. Few escape a period of 
dominance by a generation conditioned to the 
old family pattern. 

In addition to adjusting to a new husband 
and a strange house full of new relatives, the ~ 
young wife must worry about how to stay mar- 
ried. Moslem law permits the man to divorce his 
wife at will merely by pronouncing the words, 
“I divorce you,” three times, preferably on 
separate occasions. The woman, except in Tur- 
key where Swiss law has replaced Moslem law, 
cannot divorce her husband unless this right 
has been specified in the original marriage con- 
tract. She can annul her marriage only if the 
original contract has been broken. Divorce is 
frequent, particularly in the early years of mar- 
riage. Egypt, for example, has the highest di- 
vorce rate of any independent country for which 
statistics are available. In the late nineteen 
forties, its rate was more than ten times that for 
Canada. 

With divorce goes the eventual loss of the 
children to the husband. The wife usually must 
give them up as soon as the early years of in- 
tensive maternal care are over. The woman is 
left with only her personal jewelry, personal 
property, clothes, and furniture, that portion 
of her dowry previously withheld for her sup- 
port in such a crisis, and any alimony the 
courts may see fit to award. There has been 
little legal change in this pattern except some 
slight increase, notably in Egypt, in the types 
of exceptional circumstances in which divorce 
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is permitted to women. However, the tradition 
of easy divorce by men is now frowned upon in 
upper class circles and the young hesitate to ex- 
ercise the liberties permitted them by the law. 

The third major threat to the security of 
the Moslem wife is the chance that her hus- 
band may tire of her and take a second, per- 
manent or temporary wife. The Qur'an says: 
“.. . marty of the women who seem good to 
you two or three or four, and if ye fear that ye 
cannot do justice then one .. .” (IV, 3). This 
requirement that justice be done to all wives 
has usually been interpreted as requiring that 
the husband provide each wife with a separate 
household of equal comfort to that of the other 
wives and clothes and food of comparable qual- 
ity. In the agricultural village the extra wife 
paid her way with her extra pair of hands, but 
in the city an extra wife was never a luxury 
a poor man could afford. Even among the rich, 
polygyny was not typical. Now it is declining 
in repute also among the urban wealthy and 
is only a small factor in the total picture. It is 
forbidden in Turkey and characterizes only 
about 2 per cent of the marriages in Egypt at 
any one time. The figure for Iraq is 9 per cent, 
while in Saudi Arabia it is much higher. Some 
claim that the apparent decline in polygyny is 
counterbalanced by an increase in cabaret life, 
special mistresses, and prostitution. 

Threatened with these multiple insecurities, 
the Moslem woman does her utmost to perform 
her role. According to the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'an, she must be submissive, a 
comforter (II, 183, 228 and IV, 38), and not 
shun her husband's bed. I understand that she 
often goes much further and uses within the 
home all her skills of coquetry, dress, modest 
flirtation, soft words, seductive dancing, and 
skillful intercourse. 

The husband in turn, being seldom diverted 
by other leisure-time alternatives, makes full use 
of his opportunities. Intercourse is considered a 
good religious deed. The husband is encouraged 
to admire potency and within the family not to 
restrict his drives. If he feels his powers lagging, 
he may use special foods, stimulants, and drugs 
as aphrodisiacs. 
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Since knowledge of modern birth control 
methods is not widespread, it is not strange 
that under these circumstances there is a high 
birth rate. In comparison with a rate of about 
twenty-five live births per thousand population 
in the United States, birth rates in the Moslem 
countries of the Near East, except in the coastal 
areas, commonly run in the forties and fifties. 
In the more primitive areas, particularly in 
Saudia Arabia, they are estimated to extend up- 
wards to the sixties. 

While there is some evidence of a decline in 
the ratio of children under five to women of 
childbearing age, the decline seems to be due 
primarily to the later age at marriage rather 
than to any effective reduction in the rate of 
births after marriage. Recent interpretations of 
Moslem law make it clear that the use of birth 
control technics is not forbidden, but some 
religious and national leaders are hostile and 
the belief persists that control is contrary to 
the Moslem ethic. Nevertheless, primitive birth 
control efforts and attempts at abortion are not 
uncommon and sometimes have tragic conse- 
quences. Sterilization is contrary to Moslem law 
and is not practiced. Efforts to encourage the 
use of birth control are in their infancy and 
Operate against great odds. As yet they have 
apparently had little success except among a 
select few of the upper class. 

Important in understanding this failure are 
the many incentives to a high fertility, The 
proper village woman is defined as an “envelop 
for conception."’ The adequacy of her role per- 
formance is judged by how many children she 
has and particularly by how many sons. Families 
are large and childlessness is considered ade- 
quate grounds for divorce, while the birth of 
a son will almost guarantee against it. Practically 
the first question I was asked in most homes 
was: ‘How many children do you have?’ When 
I replied, “Only one, a daughter,” there fol- 
lowed typically a period of suppressed surprise, 
embarrassment, and sadness during which no 
one knew quite what to Say. 

The Moslem woman's special prayer is: 
“Sons, give me sons.” An old proverb says: “The 
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boy is the tent peg of the house.” One of the 
most favorable prayers for any man is to wish 
him “seven sons” and “seven pilgrimages.” 
When a daughter is born, it is sometimes said, 
“the threshold of a house weeps for forty days.” 
The celebration of rejoicing that follows the 
birth and naming of a boy is often curtailed 
when a girl is born. In some areas the midwife 
is paid only half as much as if she had de- 
livered a boy—as if she were personally re- 
sponsible for the misfortune! 

Unfair as this seems to us, it is understand- 
able in view of the difference between what a 
boy and a girl can do for their families. The 
boy will grow up to be his mother’s support in 
old age or widowhood. In case of need, he will 
also assume the support of her divorced or 
widowed sister. When he marries, he will re- 
ward his mother with the high status of mother- 
in-law and on the death of the family head will 
carry the family name, inherit family land, and 
become the head of the household. While the 
gitl will help around the house, the family 
will ultimately lose her to another kin group 
and will receive in return a substantial or token 
payment which in turn is used at least in part 
to finance a dowry. She will not support them 
in old age, will not increase their community 
status, will inherit only half as much of the 
family property as the son (except in Turkey), 
will not receive the same preference in educa- 
tion, especially at the higher levels, and will 
have many fewer opportunities for economic 
and political achievement. Even in court her 
testimony will count only half as much as that 
of a man. 

With the rapid increase in the educational 
and professional achievements of women and 
the widespread granting of women’s suffrage, 
these sex differentials are changing. But even 
now in the industrial and commercial fields 
women, especially after marriage, are little used 
and can seldom be economically independent 
of their families, Nevertheless, the Moslem 
mother of the new era can look toward her 
daughter's future with increasing confidence. 

For the traditional Moslem woman, not only 
the sex of the child but the actual delivery still 
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presents an acute problem. To receive modern 
medical care she must violate her moral scruples 
about body exposure in the presence of men. 
So strict was the older type of veiled Moslem 
woman in her contact with male physicians 
that physical examinations had to be limited to 
taking the woman's pulse. In Iraq, even this 
operation had to be performed through the 
“aba,” the black cape, or through a handkerchief. 
Vaccinations in Trans-Jordan were done in 
times past through a hole cut for the purpose 
in the woman's sleeve. Tongues of women pa- 
tients were examined through a hole cut in a 
sheet ! 

The breaks in these barriers to good medical 
care have come by stages, with the Western 
woman missionary doctor first setting the new 
pattern. Now even the Moslem male physician 
may deliver babies in the cities, but in the 
villages a lowly midwife is the usual attendant. 
When the delivery is difficult, the doctor is 
sometimes called, but often only when it is too 
late. Occasional husbands, I was told, would 
rather let their wives die than have them face 
the disgrace of intimate exposure to a male 
examiner. One doctor in Afghanistan con- 
firmed this to us from his own experience and 
complained about how he was expected to 
supervise difficult deliveries by standing in an 
adjoining room and relaying directions via the 
husband to the attending midwife. 

Under these circumstances, the losses in de- 
livery are inevitably high. During the first year, 
they are further increased by the high toll of 
the diarrhoeal and respiratory diseases. The in- 
pure water supplies, the lack of elementary sani- 
tation, ignorance of child care, and the abun- 
dance of flies largely account for this loss. A 
study in a sample of Lebanese villages in 
process while I was there indicated that mothers 
lost on the average of nearly a third of their 
babies before they were one year old. 

The mores favoring maximum fertility ap- 
pear to be the Moslem way of insuring group 
survival in spite of these heavy losses. They 
will be difficult to alter. A typical village re- 
mark is: “Allah takes away and Allah will bring 
again.” When confronted with the problem of 
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feeding an extra child, the villager comforts 
himself with “Allah will provide.” As public 
health practices improve, the declining death 
rate, particularly in the cities, is putting this 
faith to a hard test. Births and deaths in some 
countries are rapidly getting out of equilibrium 
and seriously threaten an already marginal food 
supply. 

Once the Moslem wife has conceived children 
and delivered them with proper modesty, she 
is already more secure, particularly if she has 
borne a boy. Her next test of competence is her 
ability to insure their survival. This she strives 
for with all the technics within her command, 
be they modern child-care and childbirth prac- 
tices or the charms and blue beads of the vil- 
lager to ward off the “evil eye.”” When one 
visits a Moslem village home, one must be 
careful not to compliment the child, for this 
might make the “evil eye” notice and covet 
the child and snatch it away in death. It is 
considered safer to keep the child dirty and 
unatttractive. The mother further strives to in- 
sure the child’s survival through the use of 
swaddling bands, indulgence, coddling, and 
pampering. The permissiveness in regard to 
nursing, sleep, and elimination that are his go 
far beyond even the more modern Western 
practice. An old proverb says: ‘Pampering the 
boy makes thee rich.” 

As soon as the child has learned to walk and 
talk, the amount of care and attention he re- 
ceives is rapidly diminished. Soon he is left to 
his own resources without benefit of toys, 
books, or games. Growing up requires of him 
a rapid adaptation to a progressively diminish- 
ing freedom. 

Usually timed with the end of the infancy 
dependency period, the ceremony of circumci- 
sion is performed. The ritual calls for a major 
family celebration with gifts, feasting, music, 
and dancing and is considered necessary for the 
entrance of boys into heaven. One of its earthly 
functions is obviously that of a rite of passage to 
the male role and the sterner years ahead. Some- 
times girls are also circumcised. 

As the school period approaches, the rela- 
tionship of parents to children changes to one 
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of dominance and submission. A variety of 
heavy pressures toward socialization are in- 
voked, including corporal punishment. Spon- 
taneity, imagination, individual initiative, and 
enterprise are discouraged. Instead of individual 
responsibility, children are taught docility, re- 
spect toward elders, and the acceptance of fate. 
In the peer and sibling groups, they learn 
rivalry and aggression instead of cooperation. 
These patterned relationships naturally carry 
over also to the school environment and make 
for rigid discipline, intense academic competi- 
tion, uncritical indoctrination, idealization of 
the past and religion, routine memorizing, and 
omission of instruction in the low prestige 
manual skills. So pervasive are these patterns 
that energetic efforts by the United States aid 
programs to introduce a more progressive educa- 
tional atmosphere have made slow headway. 
The development of the questioning, creative, 
critical, and experimental attitudes so necessary — 
in an age of science is discouragingly difficult. 
In addition to conforming in school and at 
home, the young child is quickly trained to 
share the adult work load of his parents. 
Among the poorer classes, young children are 
required to labor at routine jobs as servants or 
as apprentices in the bazaar or on the farm. 
Night schools at the elementary level are com- 
mon and are justified as necessary to permit 
boys to work during the day to add a small 
supplement to the family’s daily bread. By 
adolescence most children except those still in 
school are full work partners for their parents. 
In spite of these responsibilities, puberty 
brings with it not increased independence but 
further restrictions and controls, particularly as 
regards contacts between the sexes, modesty, and 
sexual taboos. These are imposed earlier and 
more rigidly on the girls, for a girl must never 
be permitted to shame herself. If she does, her 
father is considered to blame. No greater dis- 
gtace can come to a Moslem family than to 
have a daughter conceive out of wedlock. My 
Egyptian students told me in Beirut that an 
Egyptian village father would kill his own 
daughter rather than face the community dis- 
grace involved in an illegitimate pregnancy. 
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The present trend is toward some lessening 
of adolescent restrictions. At the college level, 
coeducation and mixed group parties are com- 
ing to be accepted in some areas. However, the 
typical Moslem parent still does not permit 
individual dating prior to engagement. 

Through education and the Western movies, 
some children come to reject this strict con- 
trol and insist on different norms of right and 
wrong. When they do, they must face constant 
conflict within and outside the home. They 
must stand alone before they themselves have 
confidence either in the new ways or in their 
ability and opportunity to make independently 
a wise marital choice. For their parents there 
is the tragedy of advice and leadership rejected, 
uncertainty about the worthiness of their chil- 
dren, and the loss of the obedience and respect 
they have long anticipated. 

Fortunately, this period of extra strict con- 
trol and potential conflict is usually short. Be- 
trothals, if not already agreed on, are soon ar- 
ranged and marriages are shortly consummated. 
Once the girls and boys of a family are success- 
fully married, the risk of shame is largely over. 
The parents can then die feeling they have ful- 
filled their duties. 

In this part of the world, death comes early. 
When the Moslem wife and mother loses her 
partner through death, she faces still another 
crisis, especially if she is no longer young. 
Older men prefer young wives and have, in 
addition, a particularly strong cultural aversion 
to marrying widows, In consequence, perhaps 
a fifth of all women at any one time are widows 
who have not remarried. Opportunities for out- 
side employment, nursery school care for young 
children, and supportive social insurance are 
few and are still against tradition. The widow 
without grown sons usually has no alternative 
but to return to her parental home or that of 
her brother. There she is accepted without 
enthusiasm but with acquiescence and shares 
their already meager fare and household tasks. 
By home crafts or field labor she may some- 
times add a little to the common purse. 

Those parents who are fortunate enough to 
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survive to the adulthood of their sons can 
usually enjoy the fruits of the Moslem mores 
of filial piety. Traditionally the parents are 
granted a place of respect in the homes of their 
sons, There, as their life cycle is completed, 
they enjoy support, tenderness, and an increas- 
ingly permissive atmosphere reminiscent of the 
years of their infancy. 

Usually this period is not prolonged. By 
comparison with the West, there are few el- 
derly. For most there comes all too early the 
final ritual of life, a large and ceremonious 
funeral accompanied by heavy weeping by the 
kin group and friends. The typical life span 
in the Middle East is twenty-five to thirty years 
shorter than in the West. With the introduc- 
tion of modern medicine, this too is changing. 
With it one can predict will come still another 
stress for the Moslem family. Care of an in- 
creasing number of aged parents in the home 
according to the required Moslem standard will 
inevitably intensify the stresses between the 
generations. 

Just as the way of the Moslem family in the 
past has been an exacting one, so also will be 
its future. In its achievements of the last half 
century it has demonstrated a remarkable 
flexibility. Still the roots of the past lie deep 
in the prevailing ethos and the personality 
structure of the present generation. The in- 
grained patterns are in many respects both dia- 
metrically opposed to the Western way and 
inconsistent with the requirements of an indus- 
trial era. Yet they will not be as easy to discard 
as the veil. The price of adjustment to the new 
world will come high in conflict, stress, and tur- 
moil between marital partners, between par- 
ents, children, and grandchildren, and between 
siblings and kin, but the amazing achieve- 
ments of a short half century give us sound 
grounds for confidence in the future. Let us 
hope that the choices made during this period 
of stress and turmoil will be wise and discrimi- 
nating and that they may result in an emerging 
pattern of family living that fuses, insofar as 
possible, the potentially constructive, cultural 
components of both new and old, West and 
Middle East. 
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A Parent Education Project in Pakistan 


DONALD BRIELAND, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
and 
CHRISTINE GRANT BRIELAND, Illinois Commission on Children 


PAKISTAN was established in August, 1947, 
as a prototype of an Islamic theocracy. The 
country is made up of the extreme eastern and 
western parts of India and includes the two 
areas of the subcontinent with substantial Mus- 
lim majorities. Thus the country is composed 
of two halves over one thousand miles apart 
with India in between. Since the English and 


the Hindus controlled most of the business and 


educational activities, as well as the major gov- 
ernment posts, Pakistan came into being with a 
shortage of trained person: el. 

The position of women in Islam has gen- 
erally been one of inferiority. The veiling of 
women, referred to as purdah, has been a tradi- 
tional part of Muslim culture, There are only 
two other areas in which purdah is more strictly 
observed than in Pakistan—Saudi Arabia and 
Afghanistan. The girl begins to observe purdah 
before the onset of puberty, and from this time 
on she does not associate with male members 
of society except with those in her own family 
and later her husband's family. 

Educational institutions generally are not co- 
educational, Where it is necessary at the gradu- 
ate level in the universities to have coeducation, 
in the parts of the country where purdah is 
most strictly observed a curtain separates the 
male and female members of the class. The in- 
structor’s desk is placed ‘in the front of the 
room so that he can see both the men and the 
women, but they cannot see each other. 

With independence from Great Britain has 
come greater emphasis on the participation of 
women in social and political affairs. This how- 
ever has been limited to a small minority in the 
upper class groups. Many of these women do 
not observe purdah, Nevertheless at official 
functions usually there are separate activities for 
men and women. Research on Pakistani family 
life is meager, primarily because the restrictions 
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imposed on women make accessibility to the 
family very difficult. 

The purpose of the project reported here was 
to determine whether a selected group of Pakis- 
tani mothers would participate successfully in 
open forum-type discussions concerned with 
child care and training. The project was car- 
ried out in 1954 by the writers while they 
were Fulbright lecturers at the University of 
Peshawar, located in what was then known as 
the Northwest Frontier Province. This area in- 
cludes the Khyber Pass and is the most re- 
ligiously conservative area in West Pakistan. 
Not only is purdah strictly observed, but also 
other Muslim customs such as Ramadan, the 
month-long fast in which no food or water are 
taken during the daylight hours, are rigorously 
followed. 

The parent education project was undertaken 
when the wife of a government official and sev- 
eral other women, all of whom had a good 
speaking knowledge of English, expressed in- 
terest in coming together to discuss the training 
of children. Although none of the women in the 
group observed purdah, emphasis on the sep- 
aration of the sexes in the culture meant that 
the meetings could not have been held had not 
the male leader always been accompanied by his 
wife. 

An average of ten mothers attended each 
session. A total of sixteen different mothers 
participated. Topics and the order in which 
they were discussed were decided by the group: 
discipline, feeding, fear, anger, jealousy, the 
child in school, and sex education. Each meet- 
ing lasted for about an hour and a half and 
the group met at the homes of various members. 
At about the halfway point in each session, 
tea or lemon “‘squash” and cake squares were 
served, The group involved many of the most 
socially active women in the province, includ- 
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ing officers and leaders of the All-Pakistan 
Women’s Association, the group most inter- 
ested in the woman's role in the culture. Wives 
of government officials, business leaders, and 
army and air force officers predominated. 

Each topic was introduced by asking the 
group members what specific issues they would 
like to consider under the topic they had chosen. 
This procedure resulted in a listing of con- 
cerns that made up the specific content, al- 
though in the course of the meeting the group 
generally added new ideas to be considered. It 
should be stressed that value judgments by the 
leaders were avoided; new information was 
presented only as a focal point for discussion 
rather than as a didactic conclusion about de- 
sirable child training methods. 

The group evidenced greater personal secur- 
ity than comparable American parent education 
groups. Group members described their tech- 
niques with children more fully, used personal 
examples of mismanagement to indicate their 
areas of concern, and criticized each other's 
child training techniques freely and trankly. In 
the discussion on discipline, for example, sev- 
eral members indicated that they used spanking 
regularly as a method, but that it did not im- 
prove the child’s behavior. They said they had 
learned to do this from their parents and there- 
fore used spanking although they did not con- 
sider it to be effective. Some of the mothers had 
tried making the environment more child-proof 
in order that the youngster could have greater 
freedom to explore objects. They also had tried 
diversion, as well as reasoning with the child. 
Most of them felt that the father’s discipline 
was more effective than theirs because his or- 
ders were more likely to be obeyed and the 
rules that he set down had the strength of 
greater authority. 

They expressed concern that servants who 
spent many hours of the day with the child 
used methods inconsistent with their own and 
included an indiscriminate mixture of reward 
and punishment. They discussed the problems 
that resulted. In summarizing this session, they 
concluded that the child would need less and 
less discipline as he grew older and that learn- 
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ing, not simply control, is the important aim. 
The content of the discussion paralleled that 
of upper middle class discussions of discipline 
in American parent education groups. The par- 
ticipants talked freely, managed ideas well, and 
drew out the implications of their own discus- 
sion with minimum help from the leaders. They 
did not ask for prescriptions nor were they par- 
ticularly curious in the first few sessions about 
Western discipline methods. 

In discussing feeding, the self-demand prin- 


‘ciple was taken for granted. Strong emphasis 


was placed on what foods are necessary for 
health. Do vitamins really help children? How 
can childhood diseases be better controlled ? 
How can food refusals be dealt with intelli- 
gently? The group members indicated that forc- 
ing the child to eat foods he refused was gen- 
erally successful, that side effects from this 
type of strict management did not seem to be 
a particular problem, and that the child came 
to accept the limits set upon him without difh- 
culty. It was apparent that a limited variety of 
food was available to children and that strong 
parental influences on food choices were not 
important since the family was unlikely to eat 
together. 

A large number of children’s fears were enu- 
merated. One mother said that her child was 
particularly afraid of animals, This urban fami- 
ly had both a cow and a buffalo to provide the 
family milk supply. The mother said she 
thought the child should be more afraid of the 
buffalo than of the cow because the buffalo was 
black. However, the child was more afraid of 
the cow, and this puzzled her. One of the group 
asked, “Why don’t you touch the cow? Your 
son will see you do so and know there is no 
reason to be afraid.” “Oh, no,” she said. “I am 
terribly afraid of them, I wouldn't go near 
either of them.” The group laughed and sug- 
gested that her own attitude toward the animals 
was an important element in creating fear in her 
child. They indicated that childhood fears can- 
not be dealt with by forcing children directly 
to deal with feared situations but by helping 
to increase confidence through accompanying 
children in new situations, 
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The discussion of anger dealt largely with 
child-to-child conflicts. Anger directed against 
parents did not seem to be a problem, particu- 
larly after age five or six, probably because of 
the parental authority pattern imposed. A de- 
tailed discussion of obedience emphasized the 
respect the Pakistani child has for parents, par- 
ticularly for the father. It was suggested that 
Western child management is very permissive, 
too much so for “good character building.” 
This probably indicated that the group was 
now more willing to challenge the position 
which they felt their group leaders should 
represent. 

Several mothers volunteered the information 
that their children were harder to manage at 
some times of the day than others, They related 
this to hunger, This analysis parallels the re- 
sults of American studies which indicate that 
anger outbursts and restlessness are more typi- 
cal just before mealtimes. 

Equality of treatment was the dominant idea 
of the meeting on jealousy. The mothers ex- 
pressed concern because they tended to like 
one child in the family better than others. They 
were worried about the problems that might be 
caused by unequal treatment. They also dis- 
cussed sibling rivalry as a central problem. They 
tended to be more critical of the older child in 
sibling rivalry situations and expected him to 
adapt to more mature patterns. They agreed 
that the typical large families made up of chil- 
dren less than two years apart result in in- 
creased jealousy problems. Sex differences made 
jealousy of less concern, since the boy has more 
status and greater privileges. This double stand- 
ard they felt was readily accepted by the girls 
in the family, 

The type of private schooling which would 
be best for the child was the major concern in 
the discussion on the child in school. The learn- 
ing process was thought of mainly in terms of 
exercises provided by the teacher and based on 
a set course of study approved by the Ministry 
of Education. There was little consideration of 
home experiences as helping to contribute to 
readiness for school. There was stress on con- 
tent-centered private school education as a de- 
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sired norm. Education had greater value when 
it was carried on by European teachers or by 
Pakistani teachers with European training. 

The session on sex education provided some 
of the best evidence for the impact on child 
training of so-called Western ideas. The group 
discussed marriage customs in detail and indi- 
cated that the culture encouraged the husband 
to return the wife to her parents if her vir- 
ginity were doubtful. Proof of virginity was 
pointed out as an important criterion for later 
marital happiness. The breaking of the hymen 
had ceremonial significance and a special cloth 
was used to preserve the evidence of virginity. 
It should be emphasized that the bride and 
groom generally had not seen each other before 
marriage and in practically no case had an op- 
portunity been provided to talk with each other 
before the marriage ceremony. 

Most of the parents had tried to avoid 
answering questions about the origin of babies. 
On the other hand, they had explained differ- 
ences between male and female objectively. 
Since nudity and semi-nudity is common among 
young children, and boys and girls are not 
separated until at least school age, there are 
many opportunities for first-hand observation of 
physical sex differences. Answering questions 
about sex was difficult for parents in a culture 
with strict rules concerning sex behavior. There 
was a distrust of giving any sex information to 
the young girl. 

The general opinion was expressed that wives 
should take a more active part in family life 
and that a more cooperative pattern of planning 
for the family was desired. 

The final meeting involved both fathers and 
mothers, making a total of thirty people. The 
topic was “The Father in the Family.” There 
was great curiosity expressed about the Western 
and particularly the American family, including 
the father’s role in it. The impact of American 
films in creating stereotypes was clear. There 
was concern that in America the wife had too 
much to say and that the father’s role as dis- 
ciplinarian was threatened. 

The fathers participated in the discussion 
with the same freedom as their wives had. 
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They emphasized the important function of the 
father as an interpreter of the outside world to 
the child and pointed to the affectional satis- 
faction that the father received from playing 
with the child, taking him along on errands, 


and giving him new experiences. They stressed™ 


the role of the father as a teacher of new skills. 
Major crises in the family should be settled by 
the father, it was felt, because of his position of 
authority. The group underscored the impor- 
tance of the father’s making specific vocational 
plans for the boys and finding every means to 
help carry out such plans, 

At this meeting the spontaneous participation 
of the mothers was somewhat reduced. This is 
not surprising when one considers Pakistani 
family organization. Both mothers and fathers 
indicated an interest in the idea of marrying for 
love but said that marriages arranged by par- 


ents, as theirs had been, were happier marriages. 
They did not show much enthusiasm for “love” 
marriages of Western culture. 

This informal parent education 
illustrates that discussion methods can be used 
effectively with a group of Pakistani parents. 
When differences in cultural patterns are taken 
into account, there is a greater similarity in con- 
tent to American parent education than one 
might expect. 

Although it is difficult to evaluate this proj- 
ect, group interest in it remained high, and 
there were signs of attitude changes as the 
result of peer group discussion. The partici- 
pants in this brief series of meetings felt that 
discussion groups for Pakistani mothers, using 
local leaders and the Urdu language, would 
provide an important contribution to adult 
education. 
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Annual Dinner Meeting: Highlight of NCFR Conference 


The dinner meeting on Thursday, August 
22, was one of the program highlights of the 
Annual Conference at Purdue University. The 
meeting was billed as a work and fellowship 
session rather than as a time for sociability only. 
Dave Treat, President of NCFR, gave a short 
but hard hitting talk under the title “NCFR 
in Its Dynamic Life Cycle.” Dave used an 
analogy to human development to stress some 
of the “youthful” stages through which 
NCFR has passed and to impress upon the 
membership the opportunities and the responsi- 
bilities that accompany approaching maturity. 
He made an effective plea for individual mem- 
bers of NCFR to face up to the challenge and 
to begin working more actively for the organiza- 
tion. 

Mildred Morgan, outgoing Chairman of the 
Membership Development Committee and in- 
coming President of NCFR, reported on the 
first year and a half of the Membership Devel- 
opment Committee’s mushrooming campaign 
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to broaden and increase our membership base. 
Her experience dramatically illustrated the long- 
term nature of such a drive. In spite of new 
memberships, NCFR lost membership slightly 
during the first year of the Committee's opera- 
tion. Now, however, the first real effects of the 
Committee's effort are becoming apparent and 
membership is increasing fairly rapidly. Ted 
Johannis, incoming Chairman of the Member- 
ship Development Committee, spoke briefly con- 
cerning the future efforts of the Committee. 
Everyone at the meeting recognized that here 
is a man with sdeas on membership. You can 
expect to hear from him shortly, 

Wally Fulton, Chairman of the Future Plans 
Committee of the Board of Directors, teased the 
group with hints of new services that NCFR 
might develop for its membership and for the 
nation at large. The theme of the entire dinner 
meeting session which was highlighted in 
Wally’s talk might be described as ‘Taking a 
Modern Up-To-Date Look at NCFR.” 
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Parenthood as Crisis 


E, E, LEMASTERS 
Beloit College 


INTRODUCTION 


IN RECENT decades the impact of various 
crises on the American family has been sub- 
jected to intensive analysis. Eliot, Waller,? 
Angell? Komarovsky,* Cavan and Ranck,® 
Koos,* Hill,” and Goode* have published what 
is perhaps the most solid block of empirical re- 
search in the field of family sociology. 

In all of these studies of how the modern 
family reacts to crisis, it appears that the shock 
is related to the fact that the crisis event forces 
a reorganization of the family as a social sys- 
tem. Roles have to be reassigned, status posi- 
tions shifted, values reoriented, and needs met 
through new channels, 

These studies have shown that crises may 
originate either from within the family itself 
or from the outside. It has also been demon- 
strated that the total impact of the crisis will 
depend upon a number of variables: (1) the 
nature of the crisis event; (2) the state of 
organization or disorganization of the family 
at the point of impact; (3) the resources of the 
family; and (4) its previous experience with 
crisis.” 

These studies report a sequence of events 
somewhat as follows: level of organization be- 
fore the crisis, point of impact, period of dis- 

*See Thomas D, Eliot, ‘‘Bereavement: Inevitable but 
Not Insurmountable,”” in Family, Marriage, and Parenthood, 
edited by Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, Second Edition, 1955. 


2 Willard Waller, The Old Love and the New, New 
York: Liveright, 1930. 

® Robert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 

Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His 
Family, New York: Dryden Press, 1940. 

* Ruth Cavan and Katherine Ranck, The Family and the 
Depression, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 

*E, L. Koos, Families in Trouble, New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. 

* Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 

® William J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956, 

*See Hill, op. cit., for an excellent review of this re- 
search. 
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organization, recovery, and subsequent level of 
reorganization. 

This study was conceived and designed with- 
in the conceptual framework of the above re- 
search. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 


In the study being described in this report, 
the main hypothesis was derived through the 
following line of analysis: 

A. If the family is conceptualized as a small 
social system, would it not follow that the 
adding of a new member to the system could 
force a reorganization of the system as drastic 
(or nearly so) as does the removal of a mem- 
ber? 

B. If the above were correct, would it not fol- 
low that the arrival of the first child could be 
construed as a “crisis” or critical event?! 

To test this hypothesis, a group of young 
parents were interviewed, using a relatively 
unstructured interviewing technique. In order 
to control socio-economic variables, couples had 
to possess the following characteristics to be 
included in the study: (1) unbroken marriage; 
(2) urban or suburban residence; (3) between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years of age at the 
time of the study; (4) husband college grad- 
uate; (5) husband’s occupation middle class; 
(6) wife not employed after birth of first child; 
(7) must have had their first child within five 
years of the date interviewed. Race and religion 
were not controlled, 

Using these criteria, forty-eight couples were 
located by the device of asking various persons 
in the community for names, As a precaution, 
the exact nature of the study was not stated in 
soliciting names for the sample—the project 
was described as a study of “modern young 
parents,” 

Once a name was obtained that met the spe- 


"To some extent, the original idea for this study was 
derived from Hill's discussion, See op. cit., ch. 2. 
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C.. . ms, every effort was made to secure an 
int. #. No refusals were encountered, but 
two couples left the community before they 
could participate, leaving forty-six couples for 
the final study group. The couples, then, were 
not volunteers. All of the interviewing was 
done by the writer during the years 1953-1956, 
Both the husband and wife were interviewed. 

Typical occupations represented include min- 
ister, social worker, high school teacher, college 
professor, bank teller, accountant, athletic 
coach, and small business owner. 

Various definitions of “‘crisis’” are available 
to the worker in this area. Webster, for exam- 
ple, states that the term means a ‘decisive’ or 
“crucial” period, a “turning point.’""' Koos spe- 
cifies that crises are situations “which block the 
usual patterns of action and call for new ones,” 
Hill defines as a crisis ‘any sharp or decisive 
change for which old patterns are inade- 
quate.”""* This is the definition used in this 
analysis. 

A five point scale was used in coding the 
interview data: (1) no crisis; (2) slight crisis; 
(3) moderate crisis; (4) extensive crisis; (5) 
severe Crisis, 


THE FINDINGS 


The essential findings of this exploratory 
study are as follows: 

1. Thirty-eight of the forty-six couples (83 
per cent) reported “extensive” or “‘severe” 
crisis in adjusting to the first child. This rating 
was arrived at jointly by the interviewer and 
the parents. 

In several cases there was some difference of 
opinion between the husband and wife as to 
what their response should be. In all but two 
cases, however, the difference was reconciled by 
further discussion between the interviewer and 
the couple. In the two cases, the wife's rating 
was recorded, on the theory that the mother 
makes the major adjustment to children in our 
culture. 

4 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Springfield: G. and C. 
Merriam Co,, Second Edition, 1944, p. 240. 

% Koos, op. cit., p. 9. 


* Hill, op. cit., p. 31. See also his review of definitions 
in ch. 2, 
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For this sample, therefore, the evidence is 
quite strong in support of the hypothesis. The 
eight couples (17 per cent) who reported rela- 
tively mild crisis (values 1-2-3 in the above 
scale) must be considered the deviants in this 
sample. 

Stated theoretically, this study supports the 
idea that adding the first child to the urban 
middle class married couple constitutes a crisis 
event. 

2. In this study there was strong evidence 
that this crisis reaction was not the result of not 
wanting children. On the contrary, thirty-five of 
the thirty-eight pregnancies in the crisis group 
were either “planned” or “desired.” 

3. The data support the belief that the crisis 
pattern occurs whether the marriage is ‘‘good” 
or “poor’—for example: thirty-four of the 
thirty-eight in the crisis group (89 per cent) 
rated their marriages as ‘‘good”’ or better. With 
only three exceptions, these ratings were con- 
firmed by close friends. By any reasonable 
standards, these marriages must be considered 
adequate. 

4. There is considerable evidence that the 
crisis pattern in the thirty-eight cases was not 
the result of “neurosis” or other psychiatric 
disability on the part of these parents, Judging 
by their personal histories, their marriages, and 
the ratings of friends, it seemed clear that the 
vast bulk of the husbands and wives in the 
crisis group were average or above in per- 
sonality adjustment. 

5. The thirty-eight couples in the crisis group 
appear to have almost completely romanticized 
parenthood, They felt that they had had very 
little, if any, effective preparation for parental 
roles. As one mother said: ‘We knew where 
babies came from, but we didn’t know what 
they were like.” 

The mothers reported the following feelings 
or experiences in adjusting to the first child: 
loss of sleep (especially during the early 
months); chronic “tiredness” or exhaustion; 
extensive confinement to the home and the re- 
sulting curtailment of their social contacts; giv- 
ing up the satisfactions and the income of out- 
side employment; additional washing and iron- 
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ing; guilt at not being a “better” mother; the 
long hours and seven day (and night) week 
necessary in caring for an infant; decline in 
their housekeeping standards; worry over their 
appearance (increased weight after pregnancy, 
et cetera). 

The fathers echoed most of the above ad- 
justments but also added a few of their own: 
decline in sexual response of wife; economic 
pressure resulting from wife's retirement plus 
additional expenditures necessary for child; in- 
terference with social life; worry about a sec- 
ond pregnancy in the near future; and a gen- 
eral disenchantment with the parental role. 

6. The mothers with professional training 
and extensive professional work experience 
(eight cases) suffered “extensive” or “severe” 
crisis in every case. 

In analyzing these cases, it was apparent that 
these women were really involved in two major 
adjustments simultaneously: (1) they were giv- 
ing up an occupation which had deep signifi- 
cance for them; and (2) they were assuming 
the role of mother for the first time. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE FINDINGS 


There are, of course, various ways of inter- 
preting the findings in this study. It may be, 
for example, that the couples obtained for the 
sample are not typical of urban middle class 
parents. It might also be true that the inter- 
viewing, the design of the study, or both, may 
have been inadequate. If we assume, for the 
present, that the findings are reliable and valid 
for this social group, how are we to interpret 
such reactions to parenthood? It is suggested 
that the following conceptual tools may be 
helpful. 

1. That parenthood (and not marriage) is 
the real “romantic complex” in our culture. 
This view, as a matter of fact, was expressed by 
many of the couples in the study. 

In a brilliant article some years ago, Arnold 
Green" suggested as much--that urban middle 
class couples often find their parental roles in 

™ Arnold W. Green, ‘*The Middle-Class Male Child and 


Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, 11 (February, 
1946), pp. 31-41, 
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conflict with their other socio-economic com- 
mitments. If this is true, one would expect to 
find the reconciliation of these conflicts most 
acute at the point of entering parenthood, with 
the first child. Our findings support this ex- 
pectation. 

2. Ruth Benedict has pointed out that young 
people in our society are often the victims of 
“discontinuity in cultural conditioning.”"* By 
this she means that we often have to “unlearn” 
previous training before we can move on to 
the next set of roles. Sex conditioning is per- 
haps the clearest illustration of this. 

Using this concept, one can see that these 
couples were not trained for parenthood, that 
practically nothing in school, or out of school, 
got them ready to be fathers and mothers— 
husbands and wives, yes, but not parents. This 
helps explain why some of the mothers inter- 
viewed were actually “bitter” about their high 
school and college training. 

3. One can also interpret these findings by 
resorting to what is known about small groups. 
Wilson and Ryland, for example, in their 
standard text on group work make this com- 
ment about the two-person group: “This com- 
bination seems to be the most satisfactory of 
haman relationships.”** They then proceed to 
pass this judgment on the three-person group: 
“Upon analysis this pattern falls into a com- 
bination of a pair and an isolate. . . . This 
plurality pattern is the most volatile of all hu- 
man relationships." This, of course, supports 
an earlier analysis by von Wiese and Becker.” 

Viewed in this conceptual system, married 
couples find the transition to parenthood pain- 
ful because the arrival of the first child de- 
stroys the two-person or pair pattern of group 
interaction and forces a rapid reorganization 
of their life into a three-person or triangle 
group system. Due to the fact that their court- 

% Ruth Benedict, “‘Continuities and Discontinuities in 
Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry, 1 (May, 1939), pp. 
> Gatrade Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group 
Work Practice, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, 
Pe ibid, 


% Leopold von Wiese, Systematic Sociology, adapted and 
amplified by Howard Becker, New York: Wiley, 1932. 
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ship and pre-parenthood pair relationship has 
persisted over a period of years, they find it 
difficult to give it up as a way of life. 

In addition, however, they find that living 
as a trio is more complicated than living as a 
pair. The husband, for example, no longer 
ranks first in claims upon his wife but must ac- 
cept the child’s right to priority. In some cases, 
the husband may feel that he is the semi-isolate, 
the third party in the trio. In other cases, the 
wife may feel that her husband is more in- 
terested in the baby than in her. If they pre- 
serve their pair relationship and continue their 
previous way of life, relatives and friends may 
regard them as poor parents. In any event, their 
pattern of living has to be radically altered. 

Since babies do not usually appear to married 
couples completely by surprise, it might be 
argued that this event is not really a crisis— 
“well adjusted” couples should be ‘prepared 
for it.” The answer seems to be that children 
and parenthood have been so romanticized in 
our society that most middle class couples are 
caught unprepared, even though they have 
planned and waited for this event for years. 
The fact that parenthood is “normal” does not 
eliminate crisis. Death is also “normal” but 
continues to be a crisis event for most families. 

4, One can also interpret the findings of this 
study by postulating that parenthood (not mar- 
riage) marks the final transition to maturity 
and adult responsibility in our culture.’* Thus 
the arrival of the first child forces young mar- 
ried couples to take the last painful step into 
the adult world. This point, as a matter of fact, 
was stated or implied by most of the couples in 
the crisis group. 

5. Finally, the cases in this sample confirm 
what the previous studies in this area have 
shown: that the event itself is only one factor 

This is essentially the point of view in Robert ‘y: 


Havighurst’s analysis, Human Development and Education, 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1953. 
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determining the extent and severity of the 
crisis on any given family. Their resources, 
their previous experience with crisis, the pattern 
of role organization before the crisis—these fac- 
tors are equally important in determining the 
total reaction to the event. 


CONCLUSION 

In this study, it was hypothesized that the 
addition of the first child would constitute a 
crisis event, forcing the married couple to move 
from an adult-centered pair type of organiza- 
tion into child-centered triad group system. Of 
the forty-six middle class couples located for 
this study, thirty-eight (83 per cent) confirmed 
the hypothesis. 

In all fairness to this group of parents, it 
should be reported that all but a few of them 
eventually made what seems to be a successful 
adjustment to parenthood. This does not alter 
the fact, however, that most of them found 
the transition difficult. Listening to them de- 
scribe their experiences, it seemed that one 
could compare these young parents to veterans 
of military service—they had been through a 
rough experience, but it was worth it. As one 
father said: “I wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world.” 

It is unfortunate that the number of parents 
in this sample who did not report crisis is so 
small (eight couples) that no general state- 
ments can be made about them. Somehow, 
however, they seem to have been better pre- 
pared for parenthood than was the crisis group. 
It is felt that future work on this problem 
might well include a more extensive analysis 
of couples who have made the transition to 
parenthood with relative ease. 

If the basic findings of this study are con- 
firmed by other workers, it would appear that 
family life educators could make a significant 
contribution by helping young people prepare 
more adequately for parenthood, 
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Child Adjustment in Broken and in Unhappy 
Unbroken Homes* 


F. IVAN NYE 
State College of Washington 


A LARGE number of research projects have 
shown differences in the adjustment of children 
in broken and unbroken homes. Regularly these 
comparisons favor the unbroken home. It is 
not known, however, whether children are 
better adjusted in homes psychologically broken, 
but legally and physically intact compared with 
legally broken homes. This problem has, with a 
few exceptions, escaped the attention of socio- 
logical research. 

Dr. James Plant, psychiatrist, raised the 
question in 1944, with an article stating that 
legal divorce was preferable to separation with- 
out divorce insofar as the adjustment of the 
children is concerned.1 Another suggestive 
statement is made by Paul Alexander more re- 
cently “. . . I would sit one day as the judge 
of the juvenile court, the next day as the judge 
of the divorce court. When I would hear a 
divorce case, I had at my side the family record 
of the people, and believe it or not, in some 
years as high as 40 per cent of the people who 
came into court for divorce have already been 
in juvenile court with problems concerning their 
children.”* This proportion is particularly high 
when the fact is considered that many divorced 
couples have no children. 

More recently (1950), Goode gathered in- 
terview data from some four hundred divorcees 
who were mothers. His conclusions were neces- 
sarily tentative. He does, however, question the 
assumption that divorce leads to poorer adjust- 
ment in children, He summarizes in part: 

* Paper read before the Family Section of the American 
Sociological Society, Detroit, September, 1956. This report is 
from a larger study of specific and general parent-child ad- 
justments, Supported in part, by grants from the College 
Committee on Research of the State College of Washington. 

1 James S. Plant,..‘’The Psychiatrist Views Children of 
Divorced Parents,’’ Law and Contemporary Problems, 10 
(1944), pp. 807-18, 

*Paul V. Alexander, *‘A Therapeutic Approach,"’ Con- 


ference on Divorce, The Law School, University of Chicago, 
Conference Series Number 9 (February 29, 1952), page 33. 
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When broken homes are classified into different 
types (widowed, separated, divorced), there is 
evidence that the separated home may lead to 
as many child problems or juvenile delinquency 
as divorce itself. Moreover, there is some question 
as to whether it is the divorce or the marital 
conflict that does the damage, and whether the 
different types of parent-child relationships might 
create the damage rather than the divorce or 
marital conflict. We found that almost all 
mothers worried about the effects of divorce on 
their children, but that almost all remarried 
mothers subsequently thought that their children’s 
lives had improved after divorce. . . . Whether 
these mothers were correct is a matter for future 
research.* 


More recently Judson Landis has compared 
the attitudes of college students from happy 
unbroken homes, unhappy unbroken homes, and 
broken homes toward marriage and the family. 
In all cases he finds children from happy un- 
broken homes have the most positive attitudes. 
The attitudes of students from broken homes 
and unhappy unbroken homes are rather similar 
by some criteria, but by some the attitudes of 
those from broken homes were more positive 
than those from unhappy unbroken homes.‘ 

The approach here employed is similar to 
that of Alexander, namely that the crucial fac- 
tor in the adjustment of children is the socio- 
psychological success or failure of the family, 
not whether or not it is legally and physically 
broken, While it is still true that there is 
prejudice against divorce, there are also un- 


®* William J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956, pp. 329-30. 

*Judson T. Landis, ‘“‘A Comparison of Children of 
Divorced Parents and Children of Happy or Unhappy Non- 
Divorced Parents on Parent-Child Relationships, Dating 
Maturation, and Sex and Marriage Attitudes.’’ Paper read 
before the National Council on Family Relations, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, August 27, 1955. Landis concluded that 
while children in unhappy unbroken homes and divorced 
homes showed many similarities, ‘‘On the majority of items 
the children from unhappy homes had the poorest showing 
of all.” 
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favorable attitudes toward quarreling and dis- 
united families. While two parents may be 
able to provide more direct control than one, 
quarreling, bickering and competition between 
parents may make the home an unhappier place 
than it would be with one parent or a step- 
parent. The null hypothesis is tested that the 
adjustment of children in broken and unbroken 
but unhappy homes does not differ signifi- 
cantly. 
METHODOLOGY 


As part of a larger study of parent-child ad- 
justment, data were gathered from a 25 per 
cent regular interval sample of three Washing- 
ton high schools (N = 780). Respondents 
were boys and girls in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Data were gathered by anonymous question- 
naires in the classrooms under the general su- 
pervision of the writer. All the usual positive 
motivations were employed plus trap and inter- 
locking questions.® 

The home was considered broken if the ado- 
lescent did not ordinarily live with his original 
parents. The unhappy but unbroken families 
had to satisfy two criteria: they fell in the 
worst adjusted tercile based on a parental in- 
teraction score computed from the amount of 
parental quarreling, arguing, attempted domi- 
nation by each parent, lack of mutual activities 
and interest, and an overall evaluation of hap- 
piness made by the student as reported by their 
children. If a family fell in the lowest tercile, 
the overall evaluation was again examined. If 
the marital happiness of both parents was rated 
average, unhappy, or very unhappy by the ado- 
lescent plus rated in the lower tercile by the 
interaction score, the family was included in 
the “unhappy unbroken” category. This cate- 
gory includes about one-sixth of the unbroken 
homes in the sample. 

5 The non-usable responses were of four types: (1) the 
overconformist, (2) those who wanted to shock the in- 
vestigator, (3) the uninterested respondent, and (4) the non- 
reader. Overconformists were eliminated by the aid of 
“ringer’’ items—illnesses which everyone has had or de- 
linquencies everyone has committed, the second group was 
eliminated by discarding the responses of the few who 
claimed to have committed ‘‘very often”’ every crime on our 
delinquency list, and the random marker was eliminated by 


interlocking questions. Approximately 1 per cent of the re- 
sponses were discarded as invalid, 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF BROKEN AND 
UNHAPPY UNBROKEN FAMILIES 


It is always possible, of course, that some 
other variable associated with broken and un- 
happy unbroken homes might cause the differ- 
ences in adjustment between children in the 
two categories. As a check on this possibility 
broken and unbroken homes have been com- 
pared with respect to a number of social char- 
acteristics. 

It appears that boys drop out of high school 
in disproportionate numbers in both broken 
and unhappy unbroken homes. While there are 
51 per cent girls in the sample as a whole, in 
broken homes of the children in school 56 per 
cent were girls, in the unbroken unhappy 
homes, 60 per cent were girls. The difference 
between 56 and 60 per cent is non-significant. 

Other characteristics expressed in quantita- 
tive measures are shown in Table I. Qualitative 
characteristics were checked for significance of 
differences by chi-square. 

Socio-economic level as measured by the oc- 
cupation of the father is not significantly differ- 
ent for broken and unhappy unbroken homes. 
The same is true for aspiration level of the 
adolescent, and the qualitative characteristics of 
rural-urban residence, home ownership, type of 
house, unemployment of father, foreign birth 
of parents, birth in another state, education 
level of each parent, church attendance of ado- 
lescent and of fathers and mothers of adoles- 
cents, “shift father works, employment of 
both parents at the same or alternate periods, 
and expectation of remaining in the community. 

Some social structural differences were, how- 
ever, found between broken and unhappy un- 
broken homes. (see Table 1). Some of these 
presumably favor adjustment in the broken, 
others in the unbroken unhappy homes. The 
younger fathers and mothers and the lower 
geographical mobility would favor adjustment 
in the unbroken unhappy homes. The smaller 
family in the broken category probably favors 
closer parent-child relationships. On the whole, 
it appears that the social characteristics of the 
two groups are similar and that where there are 
differences, some favor adjustment in each 
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TABLE I, SOME SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF BROKEN AND UNHAPPY UNBROKEN HOMES 








Unhappy 


FF 


ef 
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* Empy’s classification which is a combination of the North-Hatt and Smith scales is employed here. (Lamar T. Empy, 
Unpublished dec of nose» Class and Family Authority Patterns to Occupational Choice of Washington High School Seniors," 


doctoral dissertation, The State College of W 


1955.) 


nent ne rte ae oar os pene thn from each classroom and from each row (front to back) 


within each classroom. To the extent that either classrooms or positions within the room are related to 


erences in 


havior, the sampling error is reduced below that of a simple — sample. Since the sample is 25 per cent of the finite 


universe, the sampling error is further reduced, although in terms of 


a hypothetical universe it is unchanged. For the above 


reasons, the probability figures are on the conservative side, although difterences from a simple random sample are believed 


to be slight. 


group. It appears improbable, therefore, that 
differences in adjustment found in this study 
can be explained by differing social character- 
istics of the two types of families, although the 
above is not, of course, a complete list of so- 
cial characteristics, 


FINDINGS 


The proportions of each group falling in the 


“poorest adjustment” categories are presented 
(see Table II).* The differences found by the 
employment of the several criteria of adjust- 
ment require that the null hypothesis be con- 
sidered by areas of adjustment. In the areas of 
school adjustment, church attendance, and de- 
linquent companionship the null hypothesis is 
tenable. With respect to neuroses as measured 
by psychosomatic illness and sensitivity concern- 
ing physical appearance it must be rejected. 
Likewise it must be rejected in the area of 
delinquent behavior. If the several measures of 
parent-child adjustment are considered together 
it must also be rejected, since thirteen of twenty- 
one measures show significant differences be- 
tween the two groups, all in the same direction. 

When comparisons are made separately by 
sex, the results remain essentially unchanged but 

*The “best adjustment’’ categories were analyzed in 
similar manner, Space limitations preclude inclusion of these 


data, but findings parallel in opposite direction those shown 
in Table II. 
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show minor differences (see Table III).’ For 
girls, differences favoring the broken home 
show some tendency to concentrate in the 
parent-child relationship. For boys, a slight 
tendency can be noted for more (than for girls) 
of the larger differences to be found outside 
the home, although a number of large differ- 
ences in parent-child adjustment are present. 
All differences in excess of 11 per cent for 
both boys and girls favor the broken homes 
with a single exception: attendance at church 
is higher for boys in the unhappy unbroken 
compared to the broken homes. 

Stated positively it may be said that, as a 
group, adolescents in broken homes show less 
psychosomatic illness, less delinquent behavior, 
and better adjustment to parents than do chil- 
dren in unhappy unbroken homes. They do not 
differ significantly with respect to adjustment 
in school, church, or delinquent companions, 


DIVORCE AND SEPARATION 


A comparison of homes broken by divorce 
or separation with other broken homes gen- 
erally reveals minor differences. A tabulation 
of differences of all sizes shows that in the 
“best adjustment’’ category nine measures 

*The ‘‘poorest adjustment” categories were analyzed in 
similar manner. Space limitations preclude inclusion of these 


data, but findings parallel in opposite direction those shown 
in Table ITI. 
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TABLE II. THE PER CENT OF ADOLESCENTS FROM BROKEN AND UNHAPPY UNBROKEN 
HOMES WHO FALL INTO “POOREST ADJUSTMENT” CATEGORIESf 








Happy § Unhappy 
Unbroken Unbroken 


Criteria of Adjustment 


Divorced & All other Solo*** 
Separated Broken Mothers 


All 
Broken 





% 


% % % Bs... 





o** 
sors 


48 


42 
55° 


bee 
45° 
46" 
33 
41 
37 


Psychosomatic Illness 
Physical Sensitivity 
uency 


Acceptance of Parent (M) 
rawr of Child (F) 


Dai & Responsibility 


Freedom & Responsibility 
Money (M) 

Money (F) 

Value, Agreement (M) 
Value Agreement (F) 


™ 


Mutual Recreation(M) 
Mutual Recreation ” 
Occupation (F onl 

Information & yy (M) 
Information & Advice (F) 
Disposition (M) 
Disposition (F) 

Parental Interaction 

School Grades (D & F) 
School Teams (None) 


Church Attendance (Never) 
Delinquent Companions 


(N= 112) 


We. % 
31 


38 43 
31 28 31 
39 29 33 


33 
30 
36 
33 17 
50 
39 
49 
35 
35 
37 
41 
40 
44 
23 
29 
40 
42 
33 
44 
a1 
48 
56 
29 
39 
38 


35 
37 
44 
40 
30 
30 
25 
28 
29 
35 
26 
34 
41 
26 
34 
42 
26 
41 
46 
36 
37 
36 


35 
41 
42 
42 
31 
31 
29 
32 
30 
37 
25 
33 
34 
27 
33 
ry 
25 
43 
48 
34 
38 
36 


27 
20 
a1 
21 
17 
35 


a1 


48 
28 


8 
81 
18 
60 


(N= 40) 


12 
85 
15 
52 


(N= 158) 


13 7 
84 
16 


53 
(N= 115) 


14 
bie) 


(N= 43) 





t Per cents are based on the proportion from that ca 
except in the cases of physical sensitivity, school teams, 
tion was dic dichotomiaed. 


falling into the poorest adjustment tercile of the whole canals 
delinquent companionship. In those the adjustment distribu- 


* Difference significant at per cent level between Unhappy Unbroken and All Broken. 


** Difference 

see “Solo” 
broken” categories. 
favored the “other” broken, eighteen the 
divorced and separated, and one was the same. 
In the poorest adjustment category, eleven 
measures favored the “other” broken and 
seventeen the divorced and separated. Only a 
single difference is significant for a sample of 
this size. In the light of these data, it should 
be concluded that, contrary to folk knowledge, 
the adjustment of children in homes broken by 
divorce is not more difficult or unsuccessful than 
in homes broken otherwise. 


SOLO PARENTS 
Our sample of solo parents is too small to 
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ificant at 1 per cent level between Unhappy Unbroken and All Broken. 
mi my is not an exclusive category. They are included in both the separated and divorced and “all other 


warrant tests of significance; however, present 
data suggest that the adjustment of adolescents 
in “solo” parent homes is not much different 
from other broken homes by the criteria of de- 
linquency, psychosomatic illness, school, or 
church adjustment. In the parent-child rela- 
tionship, the adjustment is superior for “solo” 
mothers in each area except “appearance” and 
“mother as a source of information and advice.” 
No evidence is found to suggest that there are 
more adjustment problems in families with 
“solo” parents than those in which the parent has 
remarried or in unhappy unbroken homes. No 
attempt was made to assess adjustment in homes 
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TABLE III. THE PER CENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS FROM BROKEN AND UNHAPPY UNBROKEN 
HOMES WHO FALL INTO “BEST ADJUSTED” CATEGORIES 











BOYS 


GIRLS 





Criteria of Adjustment Broken 


Unhappy 
Unbroken Difference 


Unhappy 


Broken Unbroken _ Difference 





% 


% 





Psychosomatic Illness 16 


— Sensitivity 64 


inquency 10 


Acceptance of Parent mh 18 
Acceptance of Parent (F) 22 
Acceptance of Child (M) 9 
Acceptance of Child (F) 9 
Discipline ™ 16 
Discipline (F) 13 
Free €& Responsibility (M) 20 
Freedom & Responsibility (F) 1 
ey (M) 24 
Money (F) 22 

Value + (M) 20 
Value Agreement (F) 11 
come (M) 14 
\pesnmese (F) 9 
tual Recreation (M) 16 
Mutual Recreation ” 13 
Occupation (F onl 27 
Information & A Ss (M) 18 
Information & Advice (F) 18 
Disposition (M) 24 
Disposition (F) 9 
Parental Interaction C) 


School Grades (A students) 
Teams (one or more) 38 


School 
Church Attendance (regular) 30 
Delinquent Companions (None) 30 


(N= 70) 


(N= 45) 


6 


57 
46 


(N=88) (N=67) 





° Difference is of the same magnitude as necessary to be significant at the 5 per cent t level i in Table II. Because of smaller 
sample size the difference is not necessarily significant in the above table. 


in which the solo parent was the father because 
the number of cases (ten) was entirely too small. 


Socio-ECONOMIC LEVEL 


Previous research has shown the importance 
of family analyses by socio-economic level. Con- 
sequently, the entire group was divided into 
upper, middle, and lower groups on the basis 
of the father’s occupation.* The comparison of 
adjustment of children in broken and unhappy 
unbroken homes was analyzed separately within 
each category. 

SLamar T. Empy, “Relationship of Social Class and 
Family Authority Patterns to Occupational Choice of Wash- 


ington High School Seniors,” Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation, The State College of Washington, 1955. 
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In the upper socio-economic category, of 
fifty-six comparisons made, thirty-two differed 
by at least 11 per cent. Of these, thirty-one 
favored the children in broken homes, one 
those in unbroken homes. In the middle socio- 
economic category, thirty-five differed by at 
least 11 per cent. Of these, thirty-four favored 
broken homes, one unhappy unbroken. In the 
lowest socio-economic level, twenty-six showed 
a difference as great as 11 per cent, with twenty- 
five favoring the broken home. Although slight- 
ly more of the differences are found in the mid- 
dle category, the results appear conclusive that 
the differences found in the analysis of the 
total sample are reflected in the separate anal- 
yses by each socio-economic level. 
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LIMITATIONS OF PRESENT RESEARCH 

Present findings are based on adolescent ad- 
justment and on adolescent response. No gen- 
eralizations are warranted to younger children 
from the present study. Additional research on 
the adjustment of younger children would seem 
to be indicated. 

Present data were collected in a single 
western state from a primarily urban population. 
Generalizations to other areas of the United 
States should be made with caution. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The null hypothesis that the adjustment of 
adolescents in unhappy unbroken and in broken 
homes does not differ significantly is tenable 
in the areas of church, school, and delinquent 
companionship, but untenable in the areas of 
psychosomatic illness, delinquent behavior, and 
parent-child adjustment. In those areas, chil- 
dren show better adjustment in broken homes. 
Children of homes broken by divorce in terms 
of the over-all adjustment picture do not have 
poorer adjustment than those from homes 
broken in other ways. Children living with solo 
parents differ from other broken homes and 
from unhappy unbroken homes in having su- 
perior adjustment to mothers. 

The adjustment of parents individually and 
to their spouses is also much superior in the 
broken homes compared to the unhappy un- 
broken category. The proportion of dispositions 
of parents of each sex which is good is far 
higher in the broken homes category. Personal 
appearance is better on the average. Twenty- 
nine per cent of remarriages fell in the hap- 
piest “parent interaction” tercile compared to 
none in the unhappy unbroken homes. Present 
data suggest that disunited unhappy homes are 
related to poor adjustment in parents as well! as 
in children. 

Discussion 


Present findings, taken in conjunction with 
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previous research cited earlier, suggest that 
thinking concerning broken homes is in need 
of revision. Sociologists and psychologists have 
sometimes taken the position that there is little 
difference between a broken and an unhappy 
unbroken home, although there was little evi- 
dence on the basis of which either to accept 
or reject this position. 

From the research evidence, it appears that 
this position must be abandoned. There are 
differences between the two categories of fami- 
lies with the differences favoring the “‘recon- 
structed’’ family including a step-parent, or the 
“partial” family composed of one parent and 
child or children. Failure to perceive the good 
adjustment both of children and spouses in 
many broken homes may stem from a concen- 
tration upon the tensions and adjustments which 
occur at the time of the break. After a period 
of adjustment, a new equilibrium is established, 
complicated, perhaps, by the necessity for each 
family member to play new and less clearly 
defined roles, but largely free of the unbearable 
conflicts of the previous unhappy marriage. The 
child is often relieved of a parent unable or 
unwilling to play the role of parent, and, if the 
remaining parent remarries, may receive one 
who can and will play the role satisfactorily, 

There are, of course, some families which 
are broken which achieve no new equilibrium. 
The parents are unable or unwilling to bear the 
responsibilities of parents either in remarriage 
or as “solo” parents. The family completely 
disintegrates, the children become public charges 
and later contribute unduly to the population 
of juvenile detention homes, adult prisons, and 
state hospitals. Tis result, however, should be 
attributed to the personal irresponsibility or 
lack of ability of the parents, rather than to 
the fact that they decided not to live in the 
same house, and, in most cases, must be con- 
sidered a continuation of a condition preceding 


rather than caused by the marital break. 
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The Trend in Broken Homes Among. 
Delinquent Children 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 
Philadelphia Municipal Court 


THE importance of a continuing family struc- 
ture for the child was recognized and given a 
prominent place in explanations of juvenile 
delinquency in former years, even though it was 
death which accounted for a large proportion 
of the broken homes for children.’ The early 
authoritative viewpoints, however, were based 
upon very crude and selective kinds of data. In 
their study of juvenile offenders, Shaw and 
McKay made a “controlled” comparison of 
boys brought before the juvenile court in Chi- 
cago in 1929 with selected groups of boys in 
the population at large, and their findings 
greatly discounted (but did not eliminate) the 
emphasis given to the broken home factor in 
delinquency.” Since then, however, even though 
all controlled comparisons of data have shown 
a positive association, sociologists in general 
have dismissed the mass of evidence as either 
“contradictory” or a “welter of confusion,’”* 
That such a simple thing as death could so 
warp a child’s social development as to send 
him into paths of delinquency may have been 
difficult to perceive. Perhaps disbelief in the 
importance of orphanhood might account in 
part for the almost complete deemphasis of the 
broken home as a factor in delinquency. 
Because of a convergence of information 
from other disciplines as to the deleterious 


1§, P. Breckenridge and FB. Abbott, The Delinquent 
Child and the Home, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1912, 

8C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, Report on the Causes 
of Crime, Vol. Il, Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C.: National Commission on Law Observe- 
ment and Enforcement, Government Printing Office, 1931; 
and (same authors) ‘‘Are Broken Homes a Causative Factor 
in Delinquency?” Social Forces, 10 (May, 1932), pp. 514- 
$24, including critique thereof, pp. 525-533. 

®The American literature on this subject is voluminous, 
although not cited in this article. The author is exploring 
additional avenues in this highly relevant and neglected field 
of juvenile delinquency. For an appraisal of prior studies and 
additional material see the writer's article, ‘Family Status 
and the Delinquent Child: A Reappraisal and Some New 
Findings,’’ Social Forces, 35 (March, 1957), pp. 250-258. 
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effects of divorce and desertion and family 
separations upon the child, and because of a 
psychological appreciation of the disturbing 
conflict situations often preceding such types 
of family disruption, on the whole very little 
disagreement has been expressed regarding the 
probable harmful influence of the socially 
broken home upon the child. Indeed occasional 
items of a statistical sort can be found which 
serve to show that children in families marked 
by desertion, divorce, or illegitimacy tend to 
drift into delinquency more often than do 
children in conventional families, The latest 
study of the Gluecks has tended to reaffirm 
the importance of family unity and harmony, 
and in their delinquency prediction scale they 
give this factor considerable weight.‘ Neverthe- 
less, of late there is a growing opinion that it 
might be better for children in unhappy homes 
if their parents were legally divorced; and some 
studies have been conducted which seek to com- 
pare children in unhappy intact homes and chil- 
dren from broken homes as to their general 
maladjustments.® 

Since the founding of juvenile courts at the 
beginning of this century, there has been a 


‘drastic alteration in the character of broken 


homes in the United States, with social disin- 
tegration (rather than death) accounting for a 
major and an increasing proportion of the 
broken homes for children. If it is the socially 
broken home and not the orphaned home which 
is conducive to delinquency, then (in line with 
such thinking, and all other things being equal) 
this demographic change in the character of 
broken homes over the years should have addi- 

*$. Glueck and EB. Glueck, Usraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1950, 

*For a challenging but controversial approach to this 
question, see F. Ivan Nye, ‘*‘Child Adjustment in Broken 


and in Unhappy Unbroken Homes,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 354-359. 
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tionally magnified the proportion of delinquent 
children found to come from broken homes. No 
information is at hand regarding the family 
background of children to enable a measure- 
ment of the differential effect of homes broken 
by divorce or by other means in respect to de- 
linquency. However, as presented in the fol- 
lowing sections, we do have some statistics on 
the trend in broken homes as a whole and the 
changing character of the broken home for de- 


linquent children. 


DATA 


Information upon the kinds of broken homes 
among delinquent children over any long pe- 
riod of time is practically non-existent. During 
the period 1927-1936, the Children’s Bureau 
assembled data from a number of courts, each 
of which severally included different classes of 
offenders, with no differentiation as to color.* 
These gross data had little value except to serve 
as an indication of the high proportion of 
broken homes among delinquents, especially for 
fernales, 

For Philadelphia, the third largest city in 
the United States, a miscellaneous set of tables 
exists for a long period of years.” Fortunately, 
because two of the essential aspects (sex and 
color) were delineated in the 1916 and 1918 
compilations, we have information for these 
years on the home conditions of a group of 
“closed” cases (presumably individual children, 
some of whom were recidivists). The definition 
of the class of delinquents is a little imprecise, 
but by combining and manipulating the figures 
in the published tables we can derive some sug- 
gestive conclusions from them. 

At first glance (Table 1), it seems to appear 
that from 1916-1918 to 1956 there was a size- 
able drop in the percentage of delinquent chi!- 
dren under sixteen years of age who were liv- 
ing with both natural parents. But, examination 
of the detailed distributions (in the source 
cited) shows no such change occurred for the 

®* United States Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Juvenile Court Statistics, 1936, Bureau Publication No. 245, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1939, and 
prior issues. 


*The Municipal Court of Philadelphia, Annual Reports 
for 1914 to date, 
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TABLE I. Gutonen DELINQUENCY IN PHILA: 


DELPHIA CHILDREN UNDER 16 EARS OF AGE* 
CENT DISTRIBUTIO) 











1916 
and 
Child Lives With 





Total 


Both parents 

Father only 

Mother only 

Father and stepmother 
Mother and stepfather 
Other family 

In institution 





eoVvwunes 
~oOovraew Aa 


Marital Status of 
Parents 





Total 





Married and living to- 
51.1 7 
11.9 45 
10.9 3 
4.9 I 
4 


21.4 





* The data refer to individual children and exclude in 
forma] complaints. The composite of the 1916 and 1918 
data relate to the first one thousand “closed cases” in each 
year, whereas the 1956 data include all cases upon which 
a determination as to delinquency _ been made, The 


earlier figures might therefore show a slightly higher pro- 
portion of broken homes than would information strictly 
ners 4 with 1 prelate See famed Reports of the Municipal 


The So adjusted sg ‘of percentages was obtained 

by y applying the detailed delinquency percentages in 1946 

color) to the total population composition (by 

he and color) of delinquents in 1916 and 1918, and sum- 
marizing the results. 


separate sex and color groups. The crude in- 
crease in broken homes in the total figures was 
almost entirely due to the changing composi- 
tion of the population, the growth of the Negro 
class in the city’s population. When adjustment 
is made for the sex and color change in the 
data, the difference between the two dates prac- 
tically disappears. 

Certain internal shifts in the character of 
broken homes since 1918 do stand out and find 
explanation in the lengthening of life, the de- 
crease in the practice of institutionalization of 
children, and the maintenance of the home 
through Aid to Dependent Children and other 
benefits under the Social Security Act. In 1956, 
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ENILE DELINQUENCY IN PHILA- 
HILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE* 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


TABLE Il. 
DELPHIA 


TABLE II]. JUVENILE DELIN Y IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA CASES UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE* 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 








Gi 1956 
Adjusted 
to 
ft 
tion 





Child Lives With 


1956 

Adjusted 

to 1940 

Popula- 
tion 


1940 





Child Lives With All 
C Cases 





= 
ro) 


Total 


foal 
° 


Total 





318 


Both parents 

Father only 

Mother only 

Father and sehbinadher 
Mother and stepfather 
Other family 

In institution 


PAW Kaw 
=e O-IO w+] 





* See footnote to preceding table. 


the juvenile delinquents from broken homes 
less often had stepparents or lived with other 
families or in institutions, and correspondingly 
they more often lived with the mother alone. 
On the other hand, we find that homes in 1956 
were more often broken by divorce, desertion, 
or separation, and less often by the death of a 
parent. 

Utilizing another set of statistics published 
in 1926, a similar result may be derived, al- 
though the decrease in institutionalization and 
“other family” abode of children is not as 
strong as with the earlier comparison. Again 
(Table II), adjustment for the change in the 
composition of the population between the two 
dates practically abolishes what seemed at first 
to be a considerable increase in broken homes 
among delinquents since 1926. 

Finally, an adjusted comparison of some 
figures for 1940 and 1956 (Table III), using 
here cases of children under eighteen years of 
age, turns what appears to be a modest increase 
in the proportion of broken homes during the 
sixteen year period into merely the suggestion 
of an increase, considering the nature of the 
information, Here, too, we see evidences of a 
drop in orphanhood and an increase in mother- 
only families. The increase in children from 
socially broken families (divorced, separated, 
and unmarried) counterbalances the decrease in 
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| 8 


Both parents 

Father only 

Father a yd her 
at stepmot 

Mother and stepfather 

Other family 

In institution 


Marital Status of 
Parents 


Ww 


= Oh — Dw 
SWOT 





Total 





Married and living to- 
her 


get 
One or both parents dead 
Parents divorced 
One or both parents de- 
serted 


, > I. 
Parents living apart y 19.9 17. 
Parents unmarried ’ Il, 9- 





* These are cases disposed of during the year, and hence 
a child is counted each time he or she appears in the year. 
For of this, see the Annual Reports of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 


orphaned children. 

In general, therefore, it may be concluded 
that there has been no apparent sizeable in- 
crease in the proportion of delinquent children 
coming from broken homes when adjustments 
are made in the data for sex and color changes. 
There has been a shift in the character of broken 
homes, however, with socially broken homes 
now predominating over the orphaned types. 


CONCLUSION 


The trend in these Philadelphia data give no 
support to the belief in the overriding impor- 
tance of the socially broken home—as over 
against the orphaned home—in the persisting 
pattern of youthful delinquency. A rather regu- 
lar and high proportion of delinquent children 
have come from broken homes over the past 
forty years in Philadelphia. The changing char- 
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acter of broken homes has not altered the over- 
all proportion found.® 

Of course, there are several kinds of socially 
broken homes, and for the child, individually 
considered, the impact of each may be different 
as to its social and psychological consequences. 
On the other hand, it may be that children are 
more resilient than we have recognized, or un- 
concerned with the niceties of family relation- 


* Compare newspaper item, ‘‘Increase in Shattered Homes 
Principal Reason for Rise in Delinquency,’’ Philadelphia 
Sunday Inquirer, May 12, 1957, p. 8Aa, attributed to Dr. 
J. O. Reinemann, 


ships as conceived by adults. It should be noted 
also that, during the period under examination, 
there has been a growing acceptance of divorce 
and family conflict as part of the American folk- 
way. It might very well be that the anticipated 
ill effects on children of socially broken homes 
are not as complete or as wholly severe as has 
been imagined; and, all in all, the fact of a 
break in the home, rather than the nature of the 
break, may be of more crucial importance to 
the child insofar as official delinquency is con- 
cerned, 





New Rehabilitation Film Now Available 


“CHILD CARE PROBLEMS OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED MOTHERS” 
produced by 
THE SCHOOL OF HOME EcoNomics, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
in cooperation with 
THE CONNECTICUT “TEAM APPROACH’ COMMITTEE 
on 
Research Demonstrations and Workshops Concerning 
Physically Handicapped Women 
and 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


This 16 mm. thirty-minute, sound, color film was designed primarily to orient professional 
personnel and lay audiences to the problems handicapped homemakers face in caring for 
young children. In a very sensitive manner it presents some of the difficulties with which 
they are confronted and how various tasks are handled. The narration suggests ways in which 
the practices could be improved. 


The film was made in eight different homes and includes one normal mother, three wheel- 
chair mothers, one amputee, one with muscular weakness, one using a crutch, and one with 
leg braces. It points up: the need to expand rehabilitation programs to include more of the 
ten million handicapped homemakers in the United States. 


This film may be borrowed for a fee of $1.00 to cover handling charges. Purchase price will 
be sent on request. Address inquiries for borrowing or purchase to: 


Audio Visual Center 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 
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Marriage Adjustment, Personality Characteristics of 
Parents and the Personality Adjustment of 
Their Children* 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, GLENN R. HAWKES, anp BRUCE GARDNER 
Child Development Research Laboratories, lowa State College 


M arriAGE adjustment has been an enduring 
variable for family researchers. There are nu- 
merous studies in which attempts have been 
made to measure and predict the marital adjust- 
ment of husbands and wives or of engaged 
couples, In a new use of this concept, Stroup 
attempted to relate the marriage adjustment of 
mothers to the personality adjustment of their 
children.* The marital adjustment of the mother 
was assumed by Stroup to be highly correlated 
with the general emotional tone of the child’s 
home. If the family emotional environment the 
child experiences is assumed -to contribute 
strongly to the child’s pattern of personality 
development, then some relationship between 
the degree of marital adjustment reported by 
the mother and the personality adjustment of 
the child should have been found. However, 
Stroup found virtually no relationship between 
these variables, 

In interpreting his findings, Stroup pointed 
out that while his findings cast doubt upon some 
widely held generalizations (see above), repli- 
cation studies similar to his or differently de- 
signed studies were necessary before even tenta- 
tive generalizations could be drawn relative to 
the marital adjustment of mothers and person- 
ality characteristics of their children. One of the 
purposes of this article, therefore, is to report 
an additional test of the relationship between 
the variables studied by Stroup. In addition to 

© Published as Journal Paper No. J-2991 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 
1171, Home Economics Research. Acknowledgement is due 
Mrs. Leone Kell of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ruth Hoeflin of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and Helen Dawe of the Wisconsin Agricultural 


Experiment Station for their collaboration in this regional 


research project, 
4 Atlee L. Stroup, ‘Marital Adjustment of the Mother 


and the Personality of the Child,"’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 18 (May, 1956), pp. 109-113. 
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marital adjustment data on mothers, marital ad- 
justment data were also obtained for the fathers 
in this investigation. Personality (neurotic tend- 
ency) scores were also obtained for both par- 
ents. Thus, the data are available for retesting 
Stroup’s hypothesis as well as three other hy- 
potheses, but first it might be well to explicitly 
set forth the theoretical basis for testing these 
parent-child relationships. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


In seeking to measure and relate the marital 
adjustment or personality adjustment of mothers 
and fathers to the personality adjustment of 
children, it seems that the following chain of 
inferences must be made. All social scientists 
agree that personality development is a bio- 
social process. The original biological endow- 
ment of the child permits him to develop vari- 
ous possible types of response patterns which 
become organized into what, for short, is called 
personality. Given a normal biological endow- 
ment and a natural process of maturation, the 
crucial facts in the development of the child’s 
personality are the frequency and type of his 
social experiences. The earliest and probably 
most important social experiences of the child, 
in our society, occur in his family. As a result 
of the division of labor in our families, the 
child’s earliest, most continuous, and most in- 
tense social relationships are with his mother. 
The influence of the fathers, though, cannot be 
ignored even at early stages of life as indicated 
by the results of studies with war-separated 
children.* Therefore, instead of just measuring 

*L. M, Stolz (ed.), Father Relations of War-Born Cbil- 
dren, Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1954. 
See also R. J. Tash, “‘The Role of the Father in the 


Family,”” Journal of Experimental Education, 20 (June, 
1952), pp. 319-361, 
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the relationship between mothers’ scores on 
some variable with children’s personality 
scores, the relationship between father’s scores 
on the same variable should be related to the 
children’s scores. However, an argument for the 
greater importance of mothers could still be 
offered if one accepts the psychoanalytic as- 
sumptions that basic character structure is 
achieved within the first few years of life. 

If this line of reasoning has any merit, then 
the mothers’ and fathers’ attitudes and overt be- 
havior toward the child are generally the basic 
factors in determining the personality develop- 
ment of the child. On the basis of the rela- 
tionship between personality adjustment and 
marital satisfaction demonstrated by Terman 
and the similar results found for the couples in- 
cluded in this study, we should expect to find 
those parents who are better adjusted as persons 
to achieve a more satisfactory marital relation- 
ship.* Also, this same type of person should be 
expected to be better able to establish a home 
where the child enjoys a stable and happy at- 
mosphere, which is assumed to be conducive to 
optimum personality development for the child.‘ 
In this sense, these persons should be “‘better’’ 
parents for their child. There is some evidence 
to support this view. Porter found a moderate 
association between marital satisfaction and 
parental acceptance of children.® Baruch and 
Wilcox found certain items relating to parental 
tensions were associated with pre-school chil- 
dren’s persenality adjustment.* On this basis, 


SL. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happi- 
ness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 360. Terman found 
a correlation of .42 for wives’ personality scores with the 
Burgess and Cottrell marital adjustment scores. The same 
relationship for the husband yielded a correlation of .38. 
In this study the average within-state correlations for wives’ 
and husbands’ marital adjustment and personality scores were 
42 and .39 respectively. The similarity of the results of this 
study with Terman’s findings are remarkable when all the 
methodological differences between the two studies are 
examined, 

*See Richard Dewey and W. J. Humber, The Develop- 
ment of Human Behavior, New York: Macmillan, 1951, 
p. 261, 

5 Blaine Porter, ‘‘The Relation of Marital Adjustment and 
Parental Acceptance of Children,"’ Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, 47 (March, 1955), pp. 157-164. He found a correla- 
tion of .41 between the marital adjustment and parental 
acceptance scores of one hundred parents. 

*D. W. Baruch and J. A. Wilcox, ““A Study of Sex 
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the inference that marital adjustment or per- 
sonality adjusttent of mothers and fathers 
ought to predict to some degree the personality 
adjustment of their child does not seem un- 
warranted. Even after making allowances in our 
postulated regression equation for the crudeness 
of our measuring instruments, the four hy- 
potheses stated below should be upheld by 
empirical analysis of the data. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The hypotheses given below have been stated 
in predictive form rather than null form be- 
cause, on the basis of our existing “theory” of 
personality development of children in the 
family, these propositions should be supported 
by empirical data. 

1. There is a positive relationship between 
the marital adjustment scores of the mothers 
and the personality adjustment scores of the 
children. A similar hypothesis could be stated 
for ‘the fathers’ marital adjustment scores and 
the children’s personality adjustment scores, 

2. There is a positive relationship between 
personality (neurotic tendency) scores of the 
mothers and the personality adjustment scores 
of the children. Again, a similar hypothesis 
could be stated for the fathers’ and children’s 
scores. 


THE SAMPLE DESIGN 


During the 1954-55 school year, data relating 
to personality development of children and the 
marital and personal adjustment of their parents 
were gathered from 256 children and their 
families in Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, and Wisconsin. 
Although the sample size was small, it was ob- 
tained by means of a carefully designed and 
executed stratified probability sample design. 


_ The four states formed the initial stratification. 


Within each of the four states, two strata of 
population, rural areas and cities in the 2,500 
to 10,000 range, were defined. Eight sample 
points, defined as elementary school districts 
and divided between the two strata in each state 





Differences in Preschool Children’s Adjustment Coexistent 
with Interparental Tensions,”” Jowrnal of Genetic Psychology, 
64 (June, 1944), pp. 281-303, 
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on the basis of the relative sizes of the strata, 
were drawn for each state sample by a prob- 
ability method.’ Schools were used as the basis 
of the sample design because children are regu- 
larly assembled in schools and are readily acces- 
sible. Eight children were randomly selected 
from the fifth grade class or classes at each of 
the sampling points, Criteria for the selection 
of children were that the children came from 
“whole” families where both parents were liv- 
ing and that the children had at least one 
brother or sister. 

The decision was made to use the fifth-grade 
(school) level children as the sample popula- 
tion for three reasons, First, the child’s skill in 
reading has progressed sufficiently to free him 
from the mechanics and enable him to concen- 
trate on the subject matter. Secondly, it is gen- 
erally believed that the child of this age is in a 
stable period of development. He is integrating 
his past biological and psychological growth and 
he has not yet entered the accelerated and, 
sometimes, traumatic period of adolescence. And 
last, the pressures of conforming to expected 
norms of our culture have not been too deeply 
inculcated in the child to smother his spon- 
taneous answers to test questions. 

Detailed descriptions of the sampling plan 
have been reported elsewhere.* A detailed de- 
scription of the characteristics of the families 
used in this investigation has also been re- 
ported.® 

The children completed a personality adjust- 
ment test in their classrooms. Home interviews 


"General references for this type of sample are W. G. 
Cochran, Sampling Techniques, New York: J. Wiley, 1953, 
Chapters 10 and 11; and M. H, Hansen, W. N. Hurwitz, 
and W. G. Modow, Sample Survey Methods and Theory, 
New York: J. Wiley, 1953, Vol. I, Chapter 6, and Vol. Il, 
Chapter 7. 

* For a complete description of the sample design and the 
outcome of the sample selection procedures, see Lee Burchinal, 
“The Relation of Parental Acceptance to Adjustment of 
Children,”’ unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1956, Chapter III, ‘*‘Methodology.’’ A_ detailed 
description of the sample design may also be found in Lee 
Burchinal, Glenn R. Hawkes, Bruce Gardner, ‘“The Relation- 
ship Between Parental Acceptance and Adjustment of 
Children,"’ Child Development, in press, 

*Glenn R. Hawkes, Lee Burchinal, Bruce Gardner, and 
Blaine M. Porter, ‘‘Parents’ Acceptance of Their Children,’ 
Journal of Home Economics, 48 (March, 1956), pp. 195-200. 
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were used to obtain the marital and personal 
adjustment data from the parents. 


THE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


Because the parents were asked to respond to 
several other measures in addition to the two 
described in this paper, it was decided to adapt 
some of the more commonly used marital ad- 
justment items into a short schedule. A schedule 
consisting of twenty-eight items taken from four 
of the eight criterion scales used by Burgess and 
Wallin was developed.1° Twelve of the items 
came from the Burgess-Wallin consensus scale, 
seven were related to companionship, six meas- 
ured satisfaction with marriage, and three of 
the items were directed to estimations of happi- 
ness. Weights suggested by Burgess and Wallin 
were used to score the responses to the items. 
Total scores had a possible range from —1 to 
149 points with higher scores indicating a 
greater degree of marital adjustment. 

The thirty-five item personality (neurotic 
tendency) inventory adapted by Burgess and 
Wallin from Thurstones’ “Personality Schedule” 
was used to measure the personality adjustment 
of the parents."" Each of the three responses, 
yes, no, or ?, were scored with weights given 
by Burgess and Wallin. Total scores had a possi- 
ble range from zero to seventy points. High 
scores indicated a lack of neurotic symptoms. 

No reliability or validity tests were performed 
for either of these schedules, but most of the 
items in these schedules have been tested in 
several major studies. There is no reason to be- 
lieve marital adjustment scores in this study 
would show reliability and validity results differ- 
ent from those found in the studies cited 
below.!? 

The Rogers test of personality adjustment 
was administered to the children.** Although 


%*E, W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Mar- 
riage, Chicago: Lippincott, 1953, pp. 435-302. 

4 [bid., pp. 523-539 and pp. 804-806, 

It is probably necessary to mention only the results 
reported by Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, Terman and 
Oden, Locke, and Burgess and Wallin. 

9 C. Rogers, Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children 
Nine to Thirteen Years of Age, Teachers Coll. Contr. to Educ. 
No, 458, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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this test is not as well known or widely used 
as the California test of personality adjustment, 
it was thought to possess several advantages 
over the California test. The California test 
limits the child to a yes or no response whereas 
the Rogers test by its novel and indirect testing 
methods permits the child a wide range of pos- 
sible responses. Six different measuring tech- 
niques are used in the Rogers test. In addition 
to being uncommonly well disguised, the Rogers 
test appears to be sufficiently reliable and valid 
for group purposes such as used in this study. 
One limitation of the Rogers test, however, is 
its difficult and time consuming scoring process. 

Four subscores, feelings of personal inferior- 
ity, social maladjustment, family relationships, 
and day dreaming, are derived from the Rogers 
test. These four subscores are also combined into 
a total score. The personality inferiority score 
measures roughly the extent to which a child 
thinks himself to be physically or mentally in- 
adequate—duller, weaker, less good looking, or 
less capable than his peers. The social malad- 
justment score is a measure of the extent to 
which a child is unhappy in his group con- 
tacts, poor at making friends, poor in social 


skills. The family relations score indicates the’ 


degree of conflict and maladjustment a child 
has in his relations with his parents and siblings, 
such as jealousies, antagonisms, feelings of be- 
ing rejected, and overdependence. The extent 
to which a child indulges in fantasies and un- 
realistic thinking is indicated by the day-dream- 
ing score. The total score is considered a 
measure of the seriousness of the child’s malad- 
justment. 

Reliability coefficients ranging from .65 to .72 
were reported by Rogers for the five scores. 
These were based on the scores of forty-three 
children who were retested after a one month 
interval. In this study, reliability coefficients 
based on retests at a one week interval for fifty- 
one children ranged from .67 to .77 for the five 
scores. The results of the three validity tests 





1931. A discussion of the Rogers test may also be found in 
H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Educational Measurement 
and Evaluation, New York: Harpers, 1943, pp. 354-356. 
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reported by Rogers appear to give sufficient basis 
for use of the test.1* No further validity testing 
was done in this study. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The data from the families were based on 
four state samples which in turn were com- 
posed of eight subsamples of eight families. 
Statistical comparisons were conducted to deter- 
mine whether weighted or unweighted sample 
point data should be employed and whether 
there was significant variation among sample 
point data for each state sample. These tests 
indicated that unweighted sample point data 
would provide unbiased estimates and that no 
significant differences existed among sample 
point means for the types of data tested." 
Therefore, the data were combined into total 
state samples for subsequent analysis. 

Once it was established that each state sample 
could be treated as if it were a simple random 
sample, correlation coefficients for the relation - 
between each of the parents’ personality and 
marital adjustment scores with the children’s 
five personality adjustment scores were deter- 
mined. However, for a general view coefficients 
based on the total sample of 256 families was 
desired. Analysis of variance was used to test 
for the significance of the difference among the 
four state sample means for the marital and 
personal adjustment parents’ scores and the 
children’s total scores. All the F values were 
found to be nonsignificant and the data from 

% Rogers, Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children, 
op. cit., p. 80. 

“ The details related to the rationale and procedure, as 
well as the results of the calculation of weighted continuous 
and discrete data from this sample and comparisons with 
similar unweighted data, are given by Burchinal, Joc. cit., 
Appendix A, ‘‘Calculation of Weighted Statistics.’ See also 
Burchinal, Hawkes, and Gardner, ‘‘The Relationship Between 
Parental Acceptance and Adjustment of Children,’’ Joc. cit., 
in press, Tests of the significance of sample point variation 
are presented by Burchinal op. cit., Appendix B, ‘‘Significance 
of the Differences Among Parents’ and Children’s Mean 
Scores.’’ It should be pointed out these tests did not involve 
either the marital adjustment or personality scores of the 
parents, Rogers’ total scores were used along with three 
other types of data. The time consuming nature of the tests 
made it difficult to repeat them for the data under con- 
sideration in this discussion. It is probably safe to assume, 
however, that the results of these calculations are predictive 


of results which would be obtained if the parents’ personality 
ot marriage data were used. 
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TABLE I, AVERAGE 


WITHIN—STA 
MOTHERS’ AND FATHERS’ MARITAL AD 
CHILDREN'S PERSON. 


TE CORRELATIONS FOR THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 


SCORES AND 


ALITY AD SCORES 





Children’s Adjustment Scores 





Nunber | 


Personal 
Inferiority 


Social Mal- 
Adjustment 


Family 
Relations 


Day 
Deemed 


Total 
Score 








242 


246° | 


— .085 


— ,004 


— .091 
—.123 





—,120 
—.11g 


002 
.030 





—.137** 





eG ay Ae Ten of the mothers and fourteen of the fathers completed the other tests used 
but refused to complete the marriage adjustment schedule. Approximately 80 per cent of the families 


originally selected 


also drawn at random the fifth grade 


ted in the study. The remaining 20 per cent of the sample consisted of alternate families 


** This was the only coefficient which was significant, P<o3. 


the families in the four states were combined 
into one total sample of families. 

The coefficients listed in Tables I and II rep- 
resent average within-state relationships. Since 
the state correlation coefficients are not reported, 
it was felt that reporting the correlations for 
the total sample would be more descriptive of 
the relationships if corrected data from each 
state sample were used instead of using the 
total sample means even though the variance 
analyses indicated this was not necessary. 

High scores on the marital adjustment scale 
indicate better marital adjustment and high 
scores on the personality inventory indicate a 
lack of neurotic symptoms while high scores on 
the Rogers test indicate maladjustment; there- 
fore, the correlation coefficients should be nega- 
tive if they are to support the hypotheses being 
tested in this study. 


THE FINDINGS 


Stroup’s data were organized to test the 
hypothesis that there was no “significant rela- 


tion between marital adjustment of the mother 
and the personality adjustment of the third 
grade (school) level child.”** Data from this 
investigation are listed in Table I to retest his 
hypothesis and the first hypothesis of this study 
as well as to test the same hypothesis for the 
fathers’ marital adjustment and the children’s 
personality adjustment. 

Only one of the five coefficients for the rela- 
tionships between the mothers’ marital adjust- 
ment scores and the children’s personality scores 
was significant. This occurred for the mothers’ 
scores and the children’s total adjustment 
scores, f = —.137, P < .05. The negative sign 
of the coefficient indicated that it was in the 
expected direction, but the value was so low 
that it hardly warranted any interpretation. The 
coefficients for the relationships between the 
mothers’ marital adjustment and the children’s 
personality adjustment refute the hypothesis 
tested in this study and support the hypothesis 
and findings reported by Stroup. 


% Stroup, op. cit., p. 111. 


TABLE Il. AVERAGE WITHIN—STATE CORRELATIONS FOR THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
MOTHERS’ AND FATHERS’ PERSONALITY SCORES AND CHILDREN'S 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT SCORES 











Children’s Adjustment Scores 





Parents 


Number 


Personal 
Inferiority 


Social Mal- 
Adjustment 


Family 
Relations 


Day 
Dreaming 


Total 
Score 





Mothers 
Fathers 





256 
as5° 





—.195°* 
—.014 


— .068 
~~ 062 








— .046 


—.025 


-002 
.047 





—.156** 
— .080 





* One father responded 
his child were omitted in 
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None of the five relationships between the 
fathers’ marital adjustment scores and the chil- 
dren’s personality scores was significantly differ- 
ent from zero. Therefore no support was found 
for the expected relationship between the 
fathers’ marital adjustment and the children’s 
personality adjustment scores. These data sug- 
gest that there is virtually no measurable rela- 
tionship between the marital adjustment scores 
of either the mothers or fathers and the per- 
sonality adjustment scores of the children. 

The relationship between the personality 
scores of the parents and the five personality ad- 
justment scores of the children are shown in 
Table II. 

All of the correlation values for the father- 
child personality relationships were nonsig- 
nificant. Two of the mother-child personality 
relationships, mothers’ scores with the children’s 
personal inferiority scores (r = —.195, P < 
.01) and the children’s total scores (r = —.156, 
P < .05), were significant. However, the co- 
efficients were still low and indicated very little 
relationship among the variables as measured in 
this investigation. Both the father-child and 
mother-child personality hypotheses were re- 
jected. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of some previous research and 
generally held concepts concerning parental in- 
fluence on the personality development of chil- 
dren suggest that one ought to find some rela- 
tionship between the marital adjustment of 
mothers and fathers and the personality develop- 
ment of their children. When Stroup attempted 
to measure this relationship for mothers and 
children he found no significant relationship be- 
tween scores on the Kirkpatrick Family In- 
terests Scale and the California test of per- 
sonality. He used mothers and their third grade 
(school) level children. For additional evidence 
on this problem, he suggested measuring the 
same relationship for different aged children. 
In the present study both mothers and fathers 
completed a marital adjustment schedule con- 
sisting of items adapted from Burgess and Wal- 
lin and their fifth grade (school) level children 
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completed the Rogers test of personality ad- 
justment. Virtually no relationship was found 
for the relationship of the children’s five adjust- 
ment scores on the Rogers test and either the 
mothers’ or fathers’ marital adjustment scores. 
What can be made of this discrepancy be- 
tween what is “theoretically” predicted and is 
found empirically? The points made by Stroup 
concerning the reliability and validity of the 
tests he used can be reiterated for the ones used 
in this study. Certainly the Burgess and Wallin 
items have an obvious “‘scale effect” or “inherent 
“generosity factor’ as Terman calls it. Similar 
points may be cited in relation to the parents’ 
personality inventory. The Rogers test is fairly 
well disguised, but it is still only a paper and 
pencil estimate of the child’s personality or- 
ganization. But perhaps more basic questions 
than these need be raised. 
Some effort was made in the theoretical sec- 
tion of this paper to establish a basis for ex- 
pecting some relationship between parents’ mari- 
tal or personal adjustment and the personality 
adjustment of their children. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the “ladder of inferences” 
developed earlier can be referred to as a set of 
“theoretical” relationships only in a very loose 
sense of the usual scientific sense of the word. 
In fact, some critics of social science, and per- 
haps of family life research in particular, have 
referred to such reasoning as an illustration of 
an “ideology” instead of a scientific structure. 
When the relations are based on only sketchy or 
suggestive evidence, there undoubtedly are 
grounds for such criticism. Therefore, the posi- 
tion adopted by the authors of this paper, in 
view of the data presented by Stroup and the 
data found in the present study, is that on the 
basis of present research capacities it is almost 
meaningless to attempt to relate concepts such 
as marital or personal adjustment of the parents 
with the personality adjustment of children. 
This statement can be defended in part on the 
basis of the level of development of instruments. 
Support for this proposition can also be found 
in the findings of many studies which agree that 
attempts to relate specific environmental vari- 
ables to the child’s personality development will 
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not produce very high levels of association. If 
such a search is continued, Stroup’s data and 
these data suggest that a high level social- 
psychological abstraction such as marital ad- 
justment will continue to produce — 
results. 

But a stronger defense for this iptitiion can 
be established by reference to the phenomologi- 
cal theory of perception and learning.*” What 
is important for the personality development 


1 See Donald Snygg and H. W. Combs, Individual Be- 
havior, New York: Harpers, 1949, Hawkes has applied this 
point of view to the study of behavior in the family estting. 
See Glenn R. Hawkes, ‘‘Family Infi es on P 
ity,” Journal of Home Economics, 44 (Dec. 1952), pp. — 
769, 





of the child are his perceptions of his relations 
with persons about him. Acceptance of this 
premise does not invalidate the generally held 
relationship between parental influences and 
the child’s personality development, but it does 
dictate the methodology of further research on 
this problem. We will need to look at the child’s 
personality characteristics not only in terms of 
data gathered from parents, but also in terms 
of the child’s perceptions of his parental rela- 
tionships, It is hoped that such research will be 
forthcoming and will further contribute to the 
development of an empirically tested set of re- 
lationships pertaining to parental influences on 
children’s personality development. 








A New Department 


A new department on Family Life Education, oriented toward the interests and needs 
of high school- teachers, will make its appearance in the February issue of Marriage and 
Family Living. The new department will occupy an eight page section which is to be 
added to the present Journal. Though designed primarily for secondary school teachers, 
it should provide for rich interchange between teachers, researchers, and counselors, and 
between high school and college teachers. Reprints from the first issue will be sent to 
each high school superintendent in the United States. 

The Editor of the department will be Dr. Christine Beasley, Professor of Family Rela- 
tions, Department of Home Economics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
She will be assisted by a group of Contributing Editors including Mr. Charles Martin, 
Extension Specialist in Family Life Education, University of Minnesota; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Force, Family Life Education Specialist and writer, Education Division, American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York City; Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education, Lansing, Michigan; and Judson T. Landis, Professor of Family 
Sociology, University of Southern California, Berkeley. 

The editorial staff of this new department would welcome contributions of material 
pertinent to the problems of teachers of family life, Inquiries may be directed to Dr. 
Beasley. 
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_ Marital Disagreement in Working Wife Marriages 
as a Function of Husband’s Attitude Toward 
Wife’s Employment* 


ARTIE GIANOPULOS AND HOWARD E. MITCHELL 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


INTRODUCTION 


Fut appreciation of the dynamics of marital 
discord is dependent upon the extent to which 
research efforts are able to-identify those fac- 
tors contributing to the disharmony existing 
between marriage partners. A possible factor 
contributing to marital conflict is the increasing 
employment of wives. Of the large number of 
women employed in industry in World War II, 
a great many did not return to their traditional 
role in the home, and in 1950, almost one- 
fourth of all married women living with their 
husbands earned some outside income. 
“Working wives” has become a topic of con- 
troversy and social interest, yet little systematic 
study has been made of the problem. An excep- 
tion is an investigation of Locke and Macke- 
prang’ which addressed itself specifically to the 
effect of wife’s working on marital adjustment. 
Using the Burgess and Cottrell marital adjust- 
ment scale and four samples which included 
happily married and divorced couples with 
wives working and wives not working, the au- 
thors found no significant differences in the 
marriage adjustment scores between the work- 
ing wives and non-working wives groups, This 
study deals with the descriptive fact alone, the 
wife’s employment, and studies its effect upon 
marital adjustment. An essential feature, the 
husband’s attitude toward the wife’s working 
* This investigation was supported in part by a research 


grant (MH-R57) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the United States Public Health Service. The paper 


is based on a thesis written by the senior author for the . 


Department of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, in par- 
tial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Social Service 
(1954). The senior author wishes to acknowledge the 
guidance of Dr, Malcolm G. Preston, Dr. Emily H. Mudd, 
and Dr. Katherine D. Lower in preparing the original study. 

1M. J. Locke and M. Mackeprang, ‘Marital Adjustment 
and the Employed Wife,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
54 (May 1949), pp. 536-538. 
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outside the home is not taken into account. By 
bringing the husband's attitude toward the 
wife’s employment into focus of study and 
after establishing that the wife does not object 
to working, we not only have the opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge about specific factors 
associated with marital conflict, but the oppor- 
tunity to illustrate that sociological analysis is 
enhanced if psychological analysis is also ap- 
plied. 

Theoretically this study follows the works of 
Kelly,? Preston, Peltz, Mudd and Frosher,* 
Dymond,‘ and Corsini’ who have approached 
the problem of marital adjustment by studying 
“social perception” as a determinant of happi- 
ness, Corsini states that a number of inves- 
tigators working in this area have implicitly 
and explicitly evolved a general theory of hu- 
man behavior embracing three aspects: percep- 
tion, behavior, and consequences. A simplified 
application of this theory to our study is as 
follows: consequences, such as specific variety 
of marital conflict, are a function of marital 
behavior which in turn is a function of the 
spouses’ perceptions of their difficulties; hence, 
special attention is given to the extent to which 
the spouses perceive similarly or differently 
what they are in conflict about in their marriage. 
It is postulated that discrepant perceptions be- 


7B. L. Kelly, ‘‘Marital Compatability as Related to 
Personality Traits of Husbands and Wives as Rated by Self 
and Spouse,"’ Journal of Social Psychology, 13 (Feb, 1941), 
pp. 193-198. 

*M. G, Preston, W. L, Peltz, Emily H. Mudd, Hazel 
B. Froscher, ‘‘Impressions of Personality as a Function of 
Marital Conflict,"’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 47 (April, 1952), pp. 326-336. 

* Rosalind Dymond, “‘Interpersonal Perception and Mari- 
tal Happiness,"’ Canadian Journal of Psychology, ® (Sept., 
1954), pp. 164-171. 

® Raymond J. Corsini, ‘Understanding Similarity in Mar- 
tiage,"’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (May, 
1956), pp. 327-332. 
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tween partners as to what they are in conflict 
about will have a bearing upon the character 
of communication between the spouses. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective of the present study is to 
determine whether marital conflict, when 
viewed in a variety of areas of marital behavior, 
is influenced by the extent to which the husband 
expresses approval or disapproval toward the 
wife's employment. Within the aforementioned 
theoretical framework of social perception 
theory, the investigation focuses upon examining 
the hypothesis that: 


the attitude of the husband toward the 
wife's working is a critical factor in de- 
termining both the volume of conflict re- 
ported by spouses, as well as the consistency 
with which spouses perceive what they are 
in conflict about. 


METHOD 


Adequate experimental test of the effect that 
the husband's attitude toward the wife's work- 
ing has upon marital conflict necessitates having 
access to three classes of conflicted marriages— 
marriages in which (1) the wife works and the 
husband disapproves, (2) the wife works and 
the husband approves, and (3) the wife is not 
employed. Data elicited from these types of 
marriages enable us to study the effect of the 
husband's disapproval upon the extent and 
manner in which problem areas are perceived 
and communication between partners is affected 
as a result. 

The study was conducted on the above three 
groups at the Marriage Council of Philadelphia.* 
The experimental population from which our 
groups were drawn originally consisted of all 
closed cases that initiated contact between Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, and June 1, 1953, and met the 
following criteria: (1) that both partners were 
postmarital clients, (2) that both spouses had 

©The Marriage Council of Philadelphia is the operational 
unit of the Division of Family Study of the Department of 
Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of: Pennsylvania. 
This organization offers premarital and postmarital counseling 


and has been engaged for several years in research on marital 
adjustment and counseling techniques and their results. 
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completed the revised Marriage Adjustment 
Schedule 1A, from which our crucial data are 
drawn, and (3) that the wife if employed was 
employed full-time and did not object to her 
own employment at the time of responding. 

These cases, after the manner described 
above, were classified into three samples: (1) 
the wife is working and the husband disap- 
proves of her working, hereafter designated 
Wha (thirty-two couples); (2) the wife is 
working and the husband approves of the wife's 
employment, designated W,, (forty-three 
couples); and (3) the wife is not working, 
designated NW (fifty-nine couples). 

These groups were matched on the variables 
of age of each spouse, duration of marriage, 
education of partners, length of time wife has 
been employed, and number of children. The 
average couple might be described as a husband 
about thirty-two years old, a wife thirty years 
old, both having approximately thirteen years 
of education, married about six years, the wife 
working a little more than four years (in the 
working wife groups), and two-thirds of these 
couples being childless. 

The basic data are derived from the responses 
to the revised Marriage Adjustment Schedule 
which all postmarital clients complete. This 
study is almost totally concerned with data ob- 
tained in one part of the schedule. In this sec- 
tion, clients are asked to indicate whether they 
perceive certain areas of marital difficulty as 
sources of “No Conflict,” “A Little,” “Some,” 
or “Considerable” conflict. The twenty-two areas 
of marital behavior order themselves into four 
main groups as follows: 


A. Domestic-Economic Field 
Household Management 
Financial 
Wife Working 
Husband's Work 
Sharing Household Tasks 
Children 

B. Socio-Biographical 
Religious Matters 
Education 
Social Background 
Recreation 

C. Personal Factors 
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Personal Habits 

Health 

Sexual Adjustment 
Jealousy 

Infidelity 

Personality Disagreement 


. Parental-Social Relationships 
Her Mother 
His Mother 
Her Father 
His Father 
Other Relatives 
Friends 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


1. Areas of Conflict. In order to determine 
the extent to which the spouses perceived con- 
flict in given areas most significantly in groups 
Wha, Wa, and NW, the data were arranged in 
two by two contingency tables and the variable 
under consideration was dichotomized into 
none (no disagreement) against all other re- 
sponses and treated by the chi-square test of 
dependence, 

A total of fourteen significant differences 
were obtained out of 132 tests made. Strikingly, 
all but two of these fourteen differences are in 
the domestic-economic field. The levels of sig- 
nificance for the obtained significant differences 
for the domestic-economic field are listed in 
Table I. Of the other two differences, one was 
in the area of recreation; the significance was 
in the direction of wives of Wa perceiving more 
conflict than the NW wives. The other was in 
the area of personality disagreement and pro- 
duced significantly more perceived disagreement 
from the NW wives than from the W,, wives. 


An important feature of Table I is that seven 
of the twelve significant differences are between 
the W,,. and W,, groups, the remaining five 
being between the W,4 and NW groups, In all 
these instances it is the disapproving husband 
group which perceives greater amount of con- 
flict. This finding directly corroborates our hy- 
pothesis that the volume of disagreement would 
be a function of the husband's disapproving or 
approving attitude towards the wife's working. 
It is also observed that some of the differences 
are common to both husbands and wives while 
others are predominantly differences between 
just the wives of the samples (for example, 
Household Management) or just the husbands 
(for dxample, Husband’s Work, Children) in 
our groups. One area, Sharing Household Tasks, 
does not differentiate the groups; it is presented 
as a conflict area just as frequently by the non- 
working wife groups as by the working wife 
groups. This suggests that sharing in perform- 
ing household tasks is related to marital con- 
flict in general and has no specific relationship 
to the differentiating characteristics of our 
groups. 

In two categories, Wife Working and Finan- 
cial, are concentrated eight of the twelve sig- 
nificant differences in the domestic-economic 
field. Information which might throw some light 
on the preponderance of conflict in these areas 
in the disapproving husband group is presented 
in Table II which includes the spouses’ reasons 
for the wife's working. 

One notes in Table II that the husbands of 
both the Wy, and W,, groups perhaps reacted 


TABLE I, TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE ON PERCEPTION OF CONPLICTS, IN GROUPS 











Area *Bet ween *Bet ween 
Husbands of Wives of 
Wha Wha Wha Whe 


Bet ween Renton 
Husbands of Wivesof |Husbandsof Wives of 
Wra-NW Wra-NW | Wie—-NW Wi,—-NW 





. Household management .0§ 
. Financial ; 05 
. Wife working , 05 
. Husband's work ‘ ns 
. Children ‘ ns 
. Sharing household tasks ns 





ns 
OF 
Ol 
.0§ 
ns 
ne 








Bee RE 
Bee cE 





* Significance levels in these columns are in the direction of more perceived disagreement in the Wna group. 
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TABLE II]. PERCENTAGE OF PARTNERS 
INDICATING VARIOUS REASONS 
FOR WIFE'S WORKING 








Waa 


W, 





Provide necessities 24 47 37 
Continue a career 4 y 10 12 
Higher standard of living 34—Cti«‘éWW“ re} 33 
Preferred work to staying 
at home 3g 8 5 
Other 7 7 3 ° 











in defense of the “male ego” in that the most 
frequently checked reason for the wife's work- 
ing was to provide a “higher standard of liv- 
ing.” Whereas, their wives checked more fre- 
quently that they worked to “provide neces- 
sities.” More directly related to our concern in 
this study, the category that differentiates the 
Wna from the Wy, group is that of “preferred 
work to staying at home.” Why should both the 
husbands and wives of the W,4 sample more 
frequently check this as a reason for the wife's 
employment than either sex in the W,, group? 
This suggests that in troubled marriages where 
the wife works and the husband disapproves, 
basic marital difficulties having to do with 
sharing and communication are augmented by 
their different feelings over the wife's working 
outside the home. This leads both to see that 
her working and engaging in interpersonal re- 
lationships on the job are more satisfying to the 
wife than staying at home. Working is engaged 
in by the wife as a substitute and source of 
gratification of personal needs that are not 
satisfied in the marital interaction. Wives whose 
husbands agree they should work do so largely 
because they want to contribute to the family 
income, add to the household conveniences, or 
to a lesser degree pursue a career. These wives 
are not secking an escape from their marital 
problems through their employment outside 
the home. 

The above seems to have implications for 
marriage counseling. It argues that counselors do 
not need to concentrate upon the contribution 
that wife’s employment is making to the marital 
conflict once it is established that both partners 
approve of this activity. On the other hand, if 
the husband disapproves, perhaps this needs to 
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be a focal area of therapeutic activity since it 
does affect the magnitude and character of their 
marital discord. 

In summary, these findings based on reports 
from groups of husbands and groups of wives 
about difficulty in the twenty-two listed areas of 
conflict tend to support the hypothesis that the 
husband's attitude toward the wife’s working is 
a critical factor in determining the volume of dis- 
agreement reported by spouses. More conflict 
areas are perceived as presenting conflict in the 
disapproving husband groups than in the ap- 
proving husband group or the non-working 
groups. The fact that the approving husband 
group does not perceive conflict more frequently 
than either of the other two groups in any area, 
and presents it less frequently in six areas, in- 
creases the importance of our findings. 

2. Areas of Discrepant Perception. Consistent 
with our theoretical approach that marital be- 
havior, and more specifically, marital conflict, 
is a function of spouses’ perceptions of their 
difficulties, the second part of our analysis con- 
cerns itself with differential perception. Dif- 
ferential, or discrepant, perception refers to the 
situation in which one spouse perceives an area 
of conflict in one category of intensity, for ex- 
ample, “Considerable Conflict,” and the other 
spouse perceives the same conflict area in a 
different category of intensity, for example, 
“Little.” The previous section on areas of con- 
flict dealt with how partners reported disagree- 
ment in terms of groups—namely, the extent 
to which husbands and wives as groups re- 
ported difficulty in certain areas. This section 
deals with the marriage as a unit and takes into 
account the responses from one husband and 
his wife simultaneously, and the focus is on the 
discrepancy between their respective responses. 

The statistical technique used to reveal the 
magnitude of discrepant responses was the co- 
efficient of tetrachoric correlation. The response 
categories were arbitrarily dichotomized into 
none and little as against some and considerable. 
A high positive tetrachoric correlation coeficient 
indicates a high degree of similarity in the per- 
ception of both partners. As the coefficient ap- 
proaches zero the extent to which both spouses 
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perceive the conflict area similarly is minimal or 
nonexistent. A high negative coefficient indi- 
cates a strong tendency for spouses to respond 
in direct opposition to each other. In Table III 
the areas are listed in rank order of the mag- 
nitude of the coefficients. The lesser number of 
significant coefficients (those above the dark 
line in Table III) are in the disapproving hus- 
band group, which is consistent with the hy- 
pothesis. that the disapproving husband variable 
is the crucial factor in determining the extent 
of differential perception in the three groups. 
We observe that the spouses perceive their 
problems similarly in eight areas, but are dis- 
crepant in their perception in the other fourteen 
areas, Discrepant perception in the approving 
husband group occurs in six areas, and for the 
non-working group, in five areas. Five negative 
coefficients appear in the Wyq group, one in 
the W,,, group, and two in the NW group. 
To investigate the degree to which discrepant 
perception locates itself in the same conflict 
areas for the three groups, rank order correla- 


tions were computed between pairs of the 
groups. RHo for Wyq and Wy, is —.08, for 
Wa and NW is .31, and for W,, and NW 
is .39. It is evident that the areas of conflict 
which have high ranks in the W,4 group are 
not necessarily the same areas which are high 
ranking in the W,, group. Again the evidence 
indicates that the greatest difference among the 
three groups is between the two groups in which 
the wife is working, and that both of these 
groups are more similar to the NW group than 
they are to each other in terms of the rank 
order of discrepancy coefficients. 

Returning to the classification of the conflict 
areas made earlier in this paper——-domestic- 
economic field, socio-biographical, personal fac- 
tors, and parent-social relationships—it is no- 
ticed that one field stands out in the Wy4 group 
as a focal point of differential perception. Every 
one of the categories in the domestic-economic 


- field—Sharing Household Tasks, Wife Work- 


ing, Financial Matters, Husband's Work, Chil- 
dren, and Household Management—produced 


TABLE III. TET weno. CORRELATIONS OF DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN SPOUSES ON AREAS 
F CONPLICT, ACCORDING TO MAGNITUDE* 





E 


“_ NW 
Area Area 





His mother 
Personal health 
Sexual adjustment 
Religious matters 
Her father 
Recreation 
Jealousy 

Health 


Other relatives 

Social background 
Sharing household tasks 
Personality disagreements 
His father 

Financial matters 

Wife working 

Infidelity 


CI Aw aww 





Sexual adjustment 
Husband's work 

Other relatives 
Children 

Personality disagreement 
Household management 
Personal habits 

Her mother 


Religious matters 

His mother 

Financial matters 
Sharing household tasks 
Her father 

Friends 

His father 

Wife working 


ealousy 

ligious matters 
Personality disagreements 
Personal habits 
Sharing household tasks 
Husband's work 
Household management 
Financial matters 


Sexual adjustment 
Recreation 

His mother 
Other relatives 
Health 

His father 
Children 
Infidelity 





Education 


; 2 Friends P 
19 .06 Husband's work .10 
20 .17 Children 05 
21 .18 Household management 02 
22 .§2 Her mother — .04 


Jealousy 


Social background 
Education 22 
Infidelity .10 
Recreation 
Health 


Her mother 





.24 Friends 

Wife working 
Social background 
Education 

Her father 


— .04 
—.0F 





* For Wha, significant difference from o at the 
O1=.35. 
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marked discrepancy of perception between the 
partners in the Wyq group. The other eight areas 
of marked discrepancy were distributed among 
the other three fields. In the W,, group, how- 
ever, every item in the domestic-economic field 
showed significant agreement between the 
spouses, This is consistent with our inference 
that the marital-interaction in this group is 
more satisfying to both partners than in the 
Wha group. In the NW group, the only area 
in this field which did not produce agreement 
between spouses was “Wife Working.” This is 
an interesting point for speculation relative to 
the decreasing value placed upon the wife's role 
in the home and her growing dissatisfaction 
with that role in our culture. 


SUMMARY 


Within the framework of social perception 
theory, this study has shown that psychological 
analysis of sociological fact enhances our under- 
standing of the factors which relate to marital 
conflict. This was demonstrated by studying 
three classifications of troubled marriages in 
which (1) the husband disapproves of the 


wife’s working, (2) the husband holds no ob- 
jection to the wife's working, and (3) the wife 
is not working. 

The data yielded by responses of husbands 
and wives in these three classes of marriages to 
part of a marriage adjustment schedule revealed 
that the magnitude of disagreement was in part 


a function of the husband’s disapproval of the 
wife's employment. Out of fourteen significant 
differences between the groups, every one of 
them indicated greater conflict in the disapprov- 
ing husband group. They all fell within what 
we have termed the domestic-economic field. 

The magnitude of the discrepancy between 
spouses’ perceptions of disagreement areas also 
proved to be in part a function of the hus- 
band’s attitude toward the wife’s employment. 
Fourteen of the twenty-two specific areas of 
disagreement showed differential perception in 
the disapproving husband group. In the approv- 
ing husband and non-working wife group, only 
six and five areas, respectively, produced simil- 
arly high discrepancy between spouses’ percep- 
tions. Every one of the domestic-economic 
ateas was perceived discrepantly in the disap- 
proving husband group. 

The study illustrates the principle that socio- 
logical analysis is greatly helped if a psycho- 
logical analysis is made of the problem to which 
sociological attention is directed. It was shown 
that the feelings of the experiencing individuals 
in the situation are more important than the 
situational factors in determining the factors 
predictive of conflict. 

The import of the husband's attitude toward 
the wife’s employment has been studied here 
within the framework of conflicted marriages 
and does not warrant generalization to all 
marriages. 





Tensions in Modern Living 


Occasional attacks of anxiety and tension 
are very common and are not to be considered 
signs of mental illness, according to a booklet, 
“How to Deal With Your Tensions,” just re- 
leased by the Advertising Council in behalf of 
the National Association for Mental Health. It 
is written by Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical 
consultant of the mental health organization in 
collaboration with its public information direc- 
tor, Harry Milt. “The average human being,” 
says the booklet, “has the capacity to live 
through emotionally upsetting situations—even 
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crises—and to bounce back when they are over. 
It is important to recognize, therefore, that an 
occasional bout of anxiety and tension is quite 
normal, and while it may be unpleasant or even 
painful, it need not be a cause for additional 
concern.” The time to become watchful, the 
booklet cautions, “is the time when emotional 
upsets come frequently, shake us severely and 
fail to wear off after a while.” Single free 
copies of “How to Deal With Your Tensions” 
may be obtained by writing Better Mental 
Health, Box 2500, New York 1, New York. 
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A Survey of Family Life Education in 
Iowa High Schools 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL 
Iowa State College 


Tue high school students of Iowa are inter- 
ested in family life education. They claim, 
through a “Youth Opinionnaire,” that a lack of 
adequate preparation for marriage and family 
living is one of the greatest deficiencies in their 
education. It is, at once, both edifying and 
startling to find that young people themselves 
have spotted an educational void that their 
elders apparently are unable to fill. While many 
lofty words have been written about education 
as a preparation for “life,” it may well seem to 
our youth that somehow “life” is defined to 
exclude family living! 

Partly because of the registered concern, the 
Family Committee of the Iowa Commission on 
Youth,’ in cooperation with the Iowa Council 
on Family Relations, decided to investigate the 
present status of family life education in the 
state’s high schools. We wanted to discover, 
first of all, such factual matters as how many 
high schools offer courses in family iiving and 
the number of students who avail themselves of 
these courses. We wondered if we could ob- 
serve significant trends with respect to course 
offerings and enrollment. We were concerned, 
too, with the community reaction to these 
courses. The answers to these and other ques- 
tions were viewed as a minimum requisite to 
the formulation of recommendations for action. 

The intent of this report is to share with 
others the findings and interpretations of our 
enterprise. Although the situation in Iowa is 
not necessarily the same as that in other states, 
it is hoped that an outline of the picture in 
this one state will be of general interest and 
will stimulate similar surveys elsewhere. 

Perhaps the methods used and the implica- 

1 Members of the Family Committee of the lowa Com- 
mission on Youth, in addition to the author of this report, 
included Myrtle M, Eldred, Chairman; Ross Wilbur and 


Esther Immer, State Department of Welfare; and Agnes 
McCreery, Family Service-Traveler’s Aid. 
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tions of the findings for the training of qualified 
personnel to instruct in the area of family liv- 
ing will be of most concern to professional 
persons interested in the family. Accordingly, 
we will not strive for great detail but will 
restrict ourselves to comments on methodology, 
a summary of the major findings, and, finally, 
remarks on what we see as the important im- 
plications of the findings. 


METHODOLOGY 


At the outset of our study, we formulated 
and agreed to the following proposition: ‘The 
closer one can get to the classroom where family 
life education is taking place, the more accurate 
and more meaningful will be the results.”” With 
this in mind, it was decided not to attempt to 
get data on family life instruction from the 
published curricula documents, but to turn to 
the individual teacher in each and every high 
school, Time and cost problems forced modifi- 
cation of this goal and it became necessary to 
contact high school superintendents. who, in 
turn, would contact the individual teacher. In 
March, 1955, therefore, three-part question- 
naires were mailed to each of the 940 high 
school superintendents in Iowa, One part was 
to be completed if the school had a unit course 
in family life, another if it had no unit course 
but included family life topics in other courses, 
and a third if there was no unit course and 
family life topics were not incorporated into 
other courses. The covering letter to the super- 
intendent stressed the importance of the study 
and urged him to place a copy of the appropri- 
ate form of the questionnaire in the hands of 
teachers or, in the event family life education 
was not pursued in the high school, to give 
the copy of part three of the questionnaire to 
the high school principal. Despite the somewhat 
complicated instructions, cooperation was good. 
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A few larger high schools, in fact, duplicated 
the questionnaires themselves in order to assure 
that every teacher who might be including 
family life topics in his course would have an 
opportunity to respond. Completed question- 
naires were received from 280 different high 
schools, or approximately 30 per cent of those 
in the state. It is recognized, of course, that the 
respondents were self-selective and that we can 
make no case for a random coverage of the 
state. The return rate, however, was higher 
than frequently found and a check of the re- 
sponding schools by size and geographic loca- 
tion indicated no great bias in these respects. 


FINDINGS 


It was discovered that 11 per cent of Iowa 
high schools from which data were received 
offered a unit course in family living. There 
was no agreement with regard to title of the 
course, although ‘‘family living” was the most 
popular title. Since 70 per cent of the schools 
with the course used a standard textbook, how- 
ever, there was probably more similarity in 
course content than the varied course titles 
would suggest. Twice as frequently as not, the 
course was elective and almost always it was a 
one-semester course, Two-thirds of the schools 
restricted the course to juniors or seniors, one- 
third to seniors alone, while in one case it was 
restricted to girls. As might be expected, in all 
cases girls outnumbered boys enrolled in the 
courses; the average class enro!lment was four- 
teen girls and nine boys. 

Responses to a check list on the question- 
naire indicated that almost all unit courses in- 
cluded the following topics: personality forma- 
tion, dating, mate selection, adjustment to mar- 
riage partners, marriage problems, and budget- 
ing. Physiology of reproduction, divorce, 
adjustment to relatives, and marriage laws were 
less frequently included in the course but were 
taught in about two-thirds of the schools. 
Judging by the topics mentioned in answer to 
a “free-response” question, there is a remark- 
able range of objectives among the high schools. 
Personal grooming, “manners,” and entertain- 
ment in the home take their place along with 
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child care and family planning, in addition to 
the check-list topics. 

No school reported unfavorable community 
reaction to the course in family living. In about 
two-thirds of the cases, reaction was judged to 
be favorable, while in the remainder respondents 
considered it “neutral” or felt that they were 
not in a position to evaluate it. It was discovered, 
finally, that the course in family living is a 
fairly recent development in Iowa high schools. 
Two-thirds of the courses had been introduced 
since 1951; of the remainder, half were initi- 
ated between 1949 and 1951, half were of un- 
known origin. 

In 54 per cent of the schools from which 
information was obtained, some family life 
topics were included in various courses instead 
of devoting a unit course to family living. Home 
economics and sociology courses, in that order, 
most frequently gave some time to family life 
topics, while social problems, biology, and 
psychology also were mentioned with some 
frequency. Family life topics were said to be 
taught, however, in a rather astounding variety 
of courses including general science, physical 
education, mathematics, economics, business edu- 
cation, driver training, typing, music, and short- 
hand. One might react to such responses with 
justifiable suspicion were it not for the fact 
that the same specific topics that were taught in 
the unit courses, such as dating, personality for- 
mation, and mate selection, were claimed also 
to be covered in over three-fourths of the above 
listed courses, Apparently, then, there was no 
lack of understanding of our inquiry. Unless 
we assume purposeful fraud, it would appear 
that concerned teachers are “bootlegging” fam- 
ily life topics into many different courses, with 
or without the knowledge or approval of school 
officials or the community. 

As might be expected, the coverage of family 
life education was not as complete in those 
schools that attempted to incorporate that study 
into various of their courses as it was where a 
course was offered. Chief among the neglected 
topics were marriage laws, adjustment of mar- 
riage partners, budgeting, and the physiology 
of reproduction ; the last two topics were taught 
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in about 60 and 46 per cent of the cases re- 
spectively. Most frequently, family life topics 
are discussed over a period of six weeks or 
more, while in 40 per cent of the cases five 
weeks or less are devoted to these topics. In 
about half of the cases, the course that includes 
family life topics is an elective course. 

We come, then, to the one-third of the 
schools that neither offer a course in family 
living nor include such topics in other courses. 
From the principals in these schools we learn 
that the chief reason for not offering a course 
is the unavailability of qualified teachers. Some 
15 per cent, however, stated that anticipated ad- 
verse community reaction deterred them from 
considering a course in family living. Only 
about 8 per cent of these schools expect to 
initiate a family life course within the next 
year or two. 


REMARKS 


From the various foregoing findings, it is 
apparent that most high school students in Iowa 
are not receiving much, if any, education in 
family life. Unit courses are infrequently of- 
ferred and even when offered are most often 
elective courses with low enrollment. Although 
there is much that can be said for the position 
that family topics should be included in a 
variety of courses, rather than constituting a 
separate course, the experience in this one state 


is not too gratifying. It is doubtful in these 
cases that there is any overall plan for assuring 
that family life topics are taught. It seems, 
rather, that when there is no course in family 
life some interested teachers simply include these 
topics in one of their courses, despite the fact 
that family living may have uncertain relevancy 
to the course at hand. 

It is interesting to find that an important 
reason for not offering a course in family living 
is anticipated adverse community reaction, while, 
at the same time, no school with a course re- 
ported community disapproval. Without doubt- 
ing the sincerity of those who reported concern 
over community reaction, one can question still 
the soundness of their reason. The chief re- 
ported reason, however, why high schools can- 
not offer a course in family living is the lack 
of trained and interested instructors. This 
problem, of course, falls ultimately on the 
colleges and universities that prepare teachers. 
How many institutions, we may well wonder, 
are really cognizant of the need and how many 
are willing to take steps to remedy the situation ? 
Judging from the student quest for family life 
education, the recency of course adoptions in 
high schools, and the apparent success of the 
courses, it would seem that the demand for 
qualified teachers will remain high or increase. 
But demand, recognition of demand, and 
willingness to meet it are not the same. 





The Divorce Picture 


It is estimated that some 377,000 divorces 
and annulments occurred within the United 
States during 1955. Median duration of mar- 
riage for couples divorced was calculated at 6.4 
years. In more than half the cases (51.9 per 
cent) there were no children involved ; in nearly 
a fourth of the cases (22.8 per cent) one child 
was involved; and in the remaining fourth 
(25.3 per cent) two or more children were 
involved. The largest number of divorces and 
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annulments took place during June and the 
smallest number during August. “Cruelty’’ was 
the legal ground most frequently used—in about 
half of the cases. In seven out of ten cases of 
divorce the decree was granted to the wife. 
(Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, 
“Divorces and Annulments: Detailed Statistics 
for Reporting Areas, 1955," Vital Statistics— 
Special Reports, National Summaries, Volume 
46, No. 4, April 9, 1957.) 
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Empiricism and Psychoanalysis in the Sociology 
of the Family* 


GEORGE SIMPSON 
Brooklyn College 


WHAT concerns us in this paper are the 
criteria by which psychoanalytic theses are being 
tested by sociologists of the family. The utility 
and validity of psychoanalysis in the sociology 
of the family have been challenged on the 
ground that its doctrines and propositions have 
not been tested by adequate statistical and ex- 
perimental techniques and standards. This 
criticism shows itself very clearly in William 
H. Sewell’s investigation of infant training 
and the personality of the child. In a back- 
hand sort of way, it is also manifest in Anselm 
Strauss’ attempt to empiricize the role of pa- 
rental imagery in mate selection*—a factor 
first emphasized by Freud in his statements on 
cathectic object-finding in Three Contributions 
to the Theory of Sex. We take Sewell’s and 
Strauss’ work as typical of an important trend 
in the sociology of the family. 

Sewell studied a sample of farm children of 
old American stock and tested the general 
hypothesis that “the personality adjustment and 
traits of children who have undergone varying 
infant-training experiences do not differ sig- 
nificantly from each other.” Certain standard 
tests of personality adjustment were used. His 
results purport to prove that there is no sta- 
tistically significant difference in the personality 
adjustments of children: (1) who were breast 
fed or who were bottle fed; (2) who were fed 


* Paper read before the Eastern Sociological Society at 
its annual meeting, New York City, April 23, 1955. 

1 William H, Sewell, “Infant Training and the Person- 
ality of the Child,” American Journal of Sociology, 58 
(Sept., 1952), pp. 150-9. Reprinted in Mental Health and 
Mental Disorder, A Sociological Approach, edited by A. M. 
Rose, New York; W. W. Norton & Co., 1955, pp. 325-40; 
also reprinted in Sourcebook in Marriage and the Family, 
edited by M. B, Sussman, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1955, pp. 175-84, 

* Anselm Strauss, ‘‘The Influence of Parent-Images upon 
Matital Choice,’ American Sociological Review, 11 (October 
1946), pp. 554-9. Reprinted in Readings in Marriage and the 
Family, edited by J. T. Landis and M. G. Landis, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
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on a self-demand nursing schedule and who 
were fed on a regular schedule; (3) who were 
weaned gradually and who were weaned ab- 
ruptly; (4) whose induction into bowel train- 
ing was late and whose induction was early; 
(5) whose bladder training was late and whose 
induction was early; (6) who were not pun- 
ished for toilet training accidents and who were 
punished; (7) who slept with their mothers 
during infancy and who did not sleep with 
their mothers during infancy. 

Sewell holds that the results of his study 
“cast serious doubts on the validity of the psy- 
choanalytic claims regarding the importance of 
the infant disciplines and on the efficacy of 
prescriptions based on them.” Sewell’s study 
proves nothing of the sort. No reputable psy- 
choanalyst ever claimed that these infant dis- 
ciplines stood alone as factors in personality 


. formation and adjustment. It is the total arena 
of affection, acceptance, and parental love 


which establishes the way in which the child 
learns to respond to the reality world, and the 
traumatic experiences associated with bladder 
and bowel training, weaning, and sleeping that 
are of crucial significance. Sewell himself, with 
what appears like more than caution, raises the 
possibility that perhaps his work is all in vain 
with the admission: “It is entirely possible that 
the significant and crucial matter is not the 
ptactices themselves but the whole personal- 
social situation in which they find expression, 
including the attitudes and behavior of the 
mother.” Sewell admits that what he calls these 
qualitative aspects of the personal-social sit- 
uation have escaped his net. 

Since this whole personal-social situation in- 
volving the hostility or acceptance of the par- 
ents toward the child, sibling rivalry, and re- 
jection of the oral, anal, and phallic stages 
is precisely the crux of the psychoanalytic posi- 
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tion here, we must reluctantly conclude that 
Sewell has set up a straw man—or shall we say 
a straw child?—and it should not surprise us 
that it collapses at the first wind that comes 
along. He seeks to redeem himself in a foot- 
note by saying that he knows of no scientific 
study of the personality adjustments of per- 
sons who have actually undergone the same 
infant-training experiences in varying personal- 
social contexts. The interesting term in this 
footnote is “‘scientific.” Somehow Sewell—and 
too many others—believe that unless psycho- 
analytic doctrines can be studied and validated 
by random sampling, chi-square and tests of 
significance, and null hypotheses, then they are 
suspect. But of this, more later. 

Personality maladjustments rooted in infan- 
tile oral, anal, or phallic traumatization do not 
necessarily show up until late adolescence or 
early adulthood. Therefore Sewell’s disposal 
of the validity of psychoanalytic findings, which 
is based on childhood behavior, is no proof 
at all, since it does not even come to grips with 
the findings as they are stated, 

In Strauss’ study, the sample consisted of in- 
dividuals in their twenties, of college level, 
white, American, with at least one of the cou- 
ple residing or having resided in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. Fifty engaged or recently 
married women were interviewed, On the basis 
of these interviews, Strauss drew up a ques- 
tionnaire which was filled: out by 373 engaged, 
informally engaged, or recently married per- 
sons, of whom 200 were women and 173 men. 
The statistical evidence from the 373 ques- 
tionnaires Strauss summarized as follows: 
“There appear to be resemblances between mate 
and parents that are significant—they would 
not be expected on the basis of chance alone, 
That is to say, it would seem that mate-parent 
resemblances in physique, opinions, and per- 
sonality temperament are sometimes associated 
with the choice of mate, It would appear also 
that physical resemblances are less associated 
with that choice than are resemblances in 
opinion and personality temperament.” 

But the parental image is not necessarily 
based on a reality image; indeed, it is in all 
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likelihood based on a fantasy image of a com- 
pounded and condensed sort. The infantile 
determination of imagery which is operative 
through memory traces in the later period of 
mate selection is a function of the child's inabil- 
ity to distinguish wish from reality. It is what 
children are looking for, not necessarily what 
they are getting, during infantile sexuality that 
establishes the delineations of the imagery. As 
Waller and Hill point out: “The basis of the 
mate image is not an automatic, instinctive af- 
fectional response to the parent of the opposite 
sex, but the conditioning of the affectional 
responses in early childhood.” To which we 
should add, that this latter conditioning in- 
volves the total biparental, sibling, consangui- 
neous affectional responses in early childhood ; 
that is, affectional responses for the boy not 
only to his mother, but to his sisters and female 
relatives and mother substitutes, and for the girl 
not only to her father, but to her brothers and 
male relatives and father substitutes, as well as 
the compounding and condensing of several 
or all of these responses into one agglutinized 
image. In addition, there may be negation of 
the original parental imagery, and mate selec- 
tion may take place in rebellion against the 
prototype rather than in conformity with it. 
In short, there is no simplistic theory of mate 
selection in terms of parental imagery that can 
be tested through questionnaires, random sam- 
ples, and statistical standards. 

One of the criteria of scientific investigation 
in the realms where psychoanalysis operates 
appears to some sociologists of the family to 
be that a sample, preferably random, is neces- 
sary; otherwise they charge inferences are 
being made from isolated clinical cases, But the 
kind of tests that it is necessary to have in- 
dividuals undergo in order to expose their re- 
pressive systems and their unconscious mo- 
tives are not such that they can be applied to 
a random sample, To overcome resistance and 
evaporate rationalization, one cannot simply 
pick a sample even by good methods, set up 
null hypotheses, and objectify orality, anality, 
and the phallic stage by isolated indicators, The 
perverse logic of human behavior can be ar- 
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rived at only by inference and insight on 
the part of those empathically capable of iden- 
tification with given individuals and through 
the reconstruction of their intimate life his- 
tories, The concept of the empirical is just 
not the same in this realm of behavior as it is 
in other realms of behavior, We are here on 
the borderline of science and art, which is why 
so many artisis eschewing random samples and 
tests of significance often give us more insight 
into the sociology of the family than do our 
IBM machines. 

No sophisticated sociologist would go around 
interviewing people by asking: “Do you have 
an Oedipus complex?’; yet too many investi- 
gations that are being made hardly rise above 
the level of a question like this one, The kind 
of information that is needed for psychoanalytic 
verification cannot be elicited by what some 
sociologists think are the only methods of 
science; and the use of these methods will get 
us inaccurate information and indeed will make 
us look foolish, for we shall be combing the 
surface when the information can be reached 
only by plumbing the depths. 

Another criticism of psychoanalytic findings 
made by sociologists of the family is to assert, 
as does Sewell, for example, that whereas psy- 
choanalysis studies only the clinical, we sociol- 
ogists will study the non-clinical and see if the 
psychoanalytic findings hold for them. But we 
then go about studying the non-clinical not in 
the same way that psychoanalysis studies the 
clinical but through superficial questionnaires 
and naive statistical testing. Laws concerning 
the behavior of the clinical were arrived at 
through long-term life history analysis in 
depth ; shall we test these laws among the non- 
clinical through short-term, one-shot question- 
ing on the surface? Earthquakes are also clini- 
cal end not random samples. Shall we then 
throw overboard our knowledge of earthquakes 
until the universe operates in such a way that we 
can take a random sample of them? Yet from 
isolated earthquakes we learn a great deal 
about the earth when it is not quaking. And so 
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when we study clinical cases we come to under- 
stand the non-clinical, But even more—the 
laws underlying the behavior of the clinical are 
the same as those that can be made manifest in 
the behavior of the non-clinical, as every psy- 
choanalyst learns in his own didactic analysis. 
Neuroses and psychoses are transmutations of 
the same underlying psychic processes as are 
existent in the so-called normal. 

Sociologists of the family may show their 
statistical virtuosity by seeking to grind down 
psychoanalysis to the level of a naive concep- 
tion of empiricism, but they do not in this way 
advance towards solution of problems, Perhaps 
it is time for us to realize that depth psychol- 
ogy deals with data that will not fit the easy 
presumption that if only we get some measur- 
ing techniques going, then we can finally come 
to grips with human behavior, Psychoanalytic 
insight and depth hold out to the sociologist of 
the family new means of penetrating and ex- 
plaining behavior and avenues of research un- 
dreamed of in naive empiricism, For example, 
the entire subject of marital discord undergoes 
a complete change in understanding if we real- 
ize the deep unconscious hostility existent be- 
tween men and women, and the ambivalent 
character of even conjugal love. Why there is 
little intermarriage of Jews with non-Jews, and 
relatively little intermarriage involving Cath- 
olics as compared with Protestants can be in- 
vestigated through the differential channeling 
of the unconscious and the varying superego 
structures of different religious sects. In-law 
troubles and repressed incestuous desires should 
be seen together in any investigation of the re- 
lation of families of orientation and procrea- 
tion. 

In short, to take advantage of these psycho- 
analytic findings and avenues of approach to 
problems, family sociologists must gain some 
control of the body of knowledge and the in- 
genious inferential processes of psychoanalysis. 
It will be better for us if we try to live up to 
psychoanalysis rather than trying to live it 
down. 
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REJOINDER 


What I attempted to do in the infant training and 
personality study is clearly stated in an article “Infant 
Training and the Personality of the Child,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 58 (September, 1952), pp. 150- 
159, from which Professor Simpson has quoted pas- 
sages. I do not believe that his summary of that 
article, adequately indicates either the theoretical or 
methodological basis of the study, but I doubt that 
anything less than a careful reading of the article in 
its entirety will give anyone an adequate idea of 
what was undertaken. Consequently, I shall not 
attempt to summarize it in this brief rejoinder. In a 
recent article, “Some Observations on Theory Test- 
ing,” Rural Sociology, 21 (March, 1956), pp. 1-12, I 
have attempted to outline my position on the empirical 
testing of theory using the infant training study for 
illustrative purposes. In this essay it was possible for 
me to go into greater detail on the theoretical and 
logical basis of the study than in the earlier article 
reporting the results of the research. I believe that a 
careful reading of this article will indicate that I 
have not been as naive either about psychoanalytic 
doctrine or research methodology as Professor Simpson 
implies. For those who wish further elaboration on 
the data gathering techniques employed in the study, 
I suggest examination of my article “Field Techniques 
in Social Psychological Study in a Rural Community,” 
American Sociological Review, 14 (December 1949), 
pp. 718-726. I believe this will reassure those who 
may be tempted to believe that I went about asking 
silly questions of the type Professor Simpson imputes 
to some investigators. Two other articles may be men- 
tioned for those who wish to have a more complete 


picture of the scope and nature of the study and the 
results obtained to date. These are: “The Effects of 
Feeding, Weaning and Scheduling Procedures on 
Childhood Adjustment and the Formation of Oral 
Symptoms” (with P. H. Mussen), Child Develop- 
ment, 23 (September, 1952), pp. 185-191, and “Re- 
lationships Among Child Training Practices” (with 
P. H. Mussen and C. W. Harris), American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 20 (April, 1955), pp. 137-148. 

I am in complete disagreement with the central 
point of Professor Simpson's article, that is, that 
psychoanalytic theory is not susceptible to testing by 
the methods of empirical science. At this stage of the 
development of social science, one either believes that 
social behavicr of whatever sort may be studied by 
these methods or one does not. It seems to me that 
the rapidly growing body of evidence from empirical 
studies of many aspects of social behavior gives firm 
foundation for this belief. I hope that my own work 
over the years has helped to strengthen this position. 
In any event, most sociologists of the family know 
from my writings that I am firmly committed to the 
methods of empirical science. Professor Simpson ap- 
parently places his faith in other quarters. I am sure 
that no argument he can offer will change my views 
and I doubt that anything I might say would change 
his. Consequently, I prefer to let the passage of time 
and the judgment of history determine which of us is 
more nearly correct. 

WILLIAM H. SEWELL 

Professor of Sociology and Rural Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 





Families with Children More Likely to Move 


Families containing children are more likely 
to move than families without children. This 
is attributable, in part, to the lower average age 
of heads of families with children. Thus, among 
families comprising the head, his wife, and 
one or more of their own children under age 
eighteen, one-fourth of the family heads were 
movers—that is, lived in a different house in 
April, 1955, from that of April, 1954. Among 
families which contained the head and his wife 
only, the heads had about the same mobility 
rates as the general population; one-fifth of 
these heads were “movers.” Families containing 
members other than young sons and daughters 
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of the head were the least likely to move; about 
one-seventh of the heads of these families 
moved during the year. Mobility rates were 
highest for families with relatively young heads. 
Changes in housing requirements as the num- 
ber of children in the family expands is often 
the reason for moving. 

In the great majority of cases, the rest of the 
family moves to a new location along with the 
head, About nine out of every ten families 
headed by a mover consisted of family members 
all of whom were also movers. (From the U. S. 
Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 67, May 2, 1956.) 
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Marriage Counseling Today and Tomorrow 


AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
Leader of the Counseling Service and of the Training Program in Counseling and Psychotherapy, 


MarriaGE counseling may be perceived as 
a profession engaged in by people of many 
disciplines who have had special training, in- 
cluding clinical internship in handling marital 
problems, Marriage counseling may be thought 
of also as an activity carried on by people from 
various disciplines, with or without specialized 
training. 

To argue that marriage counseling ought to 
be or ought not to be is not only conjecture 
but idle dreaming. Our culture with all of its 
family tension and unrest is creating a growing 
need for skilled assistance in working at marital 
adjustment and growth. This same culture is 
now trying to satisfy this need by demanding 
marriage counseling and seeking to produce 
marriage counselors. 

Major educational efforts are being made in 
colleges, in high schools, in churches, and in 
civic groups to teach people to seek heip with 
marital problems, Such popular media as press, 
radio, television, magazines, and the movies 
also have been used in an extensive and, in 
many ways, effective manner. 

The routine training of the established pro- 
fessions does not qualify persons as specialists 
in marriage relationships. The average physician 
is not prepared to deal adequately with marriage 
problems. Psychiatry as a whole does not attempt 
to do marriage counseling except in terms of 
one spouse, In most cases of marital conflict 
both mates are involved and to work with one 
alone may widen the breach in the relationship. 
At the least, working with only one spouse has 
major shortcomings in understanding and re- 
solving marital problems. Occasionally two 
psychiatrists will collaborate on the treatment of 
mates, and a rare one will deal with both spouses 
at the same time. Clinical psychology is a good 
background for and has much to contribute to 
training in marriage counseling, but in itself 
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Merrill-Palmer School 


does not provide adequate training for dealing 
with the more complicated marriage conflicts. 
The same is true of social casework. The legal 
profession in general, with its authoritarian, law 
oriented frame of reference, is ill-prepared to 
deal with emotional factors in marital conflict. 
The clergy see an overwhelming amount of mari- 
tal stress, but most seminaries continue to offer 
inadequate training in this area, although there 
has been major progress in recent years. One 
of the glaring inadequacies in the basic training 
of the above-mentioned disciplines is in knowl- 
edge and skills for dealing with sexual prob- 
lems. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING AS A PROFESSION 


In each of the foregoing professions there 
are major exceptions and from each group 
is emerging a small number of men.and women 
who have been well trained or are receiving 
training in marriage counseling. The American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, with about 
160 members, is an eclectic group, representing 
a great variety of disciplinary backgrounds, 
which is as it should be in marriage counseling. 

In the meantime, professional persons increas- 
ingly seek marriage counselors for their patients 
and clients. Family Service Agencies, Planned 
Parenthood Clinics, Legal Aid Societies, and 
churches now are seeking professional marriage 
counselors for their staff. Several marriage 
counseling services have been established in 
recent years. An occasional group of physicians 
is employing a qualified marriage counselor to 
work exclusively with their patients, feeling 
that marital stress is a primary factor in the 
causation or aggravation of illness. Attorneys, 
courts, clergymen, and physicians especially are 
active in referring. 

Supplemental education above that of any 
one discipline, consisting of supervised training 
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in handling cases, is necessary to achieve pro- 
fessional competency as a marriage counselor. 
There is a scarcity of such professional persons 
today but the number of individuals calling 
themselves marriage counselors is increasing 
rapidly. What the public wants, it demands in 
one form or another. It will continue to want, 
demand, and get marriage counseling—either 
from professionals or from charlatans. The 
professional person is called upon to respond to 
this need whether trained or untrained in mar- 
riage counseling. 

The untrained, nonprofessional person who 
sets up practice as a marriage counselor poses 
another real problem. Among persons of this 
kind will be well meaning but misguided zealots 
who “just want to help people” ; the “dabblers’’ 
who work out their own problems on others; 
and the charlatan who knows a good thing when 
he sees it and deliberately cashes in on the pain 
and anxiety of the clients, A woman with an 
eighth grade education insisted upon being 
helped to get marriage counseling clients be- 
cause, ‘'I just like to dabble in people’s problems 
and it may as well pay off.” One said, “I'm so 
interested in people; seem to know what they’ re 
thinking; why I do believe I'm psychotic.” 
Another inquirer wrote: “Dear Sir, I want to 
be a marriage counselor. Will you please send 
me the material in a hurry.” Unfortunately 
there are places where certificates in marriage 
counseling can be obtained through corre- 
spondence courses. 

There is a shortage of qualified marriage 
counselors, a lack of knowledge of recom- 
mended standards of training, and a total ab- 
sence of means of certification. For these reasons, 
one of the unfortunate by-products of present 
educational efforts designed to stimulate people 
to seek help with marital problems is the creation 
of a fertile field for the incompetent and un- 
scrupulous to exploit. 

Competent marriage counselors compose a 
slowly growing and vital group which will 
continue to come from various disciplines, build 
upon these backgrounds through supervised 
training and experience, and become specialists 
in the vital area of man-woman relationships. 
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Marriage counselors do comprise a profession 
and unless they establish themselves as such 
with adequate standards of supervised training, 
ethics, and regulations which become common 
knowledge, the public will continue to be at 
the mercy of the incompetent. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING AS AN ACTIVITY 


Current developments indicate that the bulk 
of marriage counseling in the foreseeable future 
will be carried on as an activity by the people 
fron: various disciplines with or without special- 
ized training. They are coming from psychology, 
human development, social work, sociology, 
medicine, the ministry, family life education, 
and guidance. Many of these professional people 
do satisfactory marriage counseling. Others not 
only fail to help but are destructive forces in 
the lives of their clients. People keep going to 
these counselors and they do the best they can, 
with or without training. Even part-time mar- 
riage counseling should require certain standards 
of specialized training, including a minimum 
of supervised work with cases. As an analogy, 
a doctor does not undertake a little surgery with- 
out specialized training. 

While efforts are made to establish marriage 
counseling as a profession, it should never be 
forgotten that other basic disciplines have out- 
standing opportunities for marriage counseling 
and their members should continue to function 
in this area when prepared to do so. Knowing 
one’s limitations, being able to recognize symp- 
toms, and to refer is as essential here as in any 
other area of maladjustment. Professional people 
are beginning to seek additional training and 
guidance in preparation for marriage counseling 
and they would be glad to meet any standards 
established, if training opportunities were avail- 
able. 


WHat Is MARRIAGE COUNSELING? 


_ Marriage counseling begins when one or both 
members of a couple come to a counselor for 
help in resolving tension producing difficulties. 
Marriage counseling is the process whereby pro- 
fessional skills and experience, within the con- 
text of an understanding and accepting face-to- 
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face relationship, are brought to the assistance 
of spouses as they explore, evaluate, and clarify 
feelings and issues; as they seek to communicate 
verbally and emotionally ;,and as they learn to 
choose courses of action which will lead to some 
resolution of their problems. This can mean 
acceptance of facts which cannot be altered and 
the growth of a more meaningful marriage 
relationship. It may mean the final dissolution 
of a marriage already destroyed, a situation 
which can only continue to damage the per- 
sonalities involved. Such decisions are made 
by the counselees, not by the counselor. 

The conflict may be rooted in a stunted or 
crippled personality, in the ignorance and mis- 
information of one or both members of the 
couple, or in both. On the other hand, it may 
lie in the nature of the relationship itself. Most 
often it is a multifaceted combination of both. 
When streams of communication within a mar- 
riage become dammed off, the backwaters of 
accumulated hurt feelings, misunderstanding, 
and resultant bitterness contaminate the spon- 
taneous springs of love and relatedness. 

The client (one or two) and the marriage 
counselor share in facilitating a better under- 


standing of self, of the mate, and of the rela-’ 


tionship. In concentrating upon the mates as 
persons, all the tools and techniques of indi- 
vidual counseling and psychotherapy are needed. 
But marriage counseling must go further. In- 
creased understanding by one of a couple of 
the way he feels, and why, becomes a stepping 
stone to gradual understanding of his mate’s 
feelings, attitudes, desires and deep-seated needs, 
The counselor who also is seeing the mate, or 
collaborating with someone who is, can be of 
inestimable help in the achievement of this 
second step. A third area of focus is the mar- 
riage relationship itself, which almost equals a 
third “person” to be counseled. These are not 
distinct steps up the counseling ladder, but are 
areas in which there is simultaneous investiga- 
tion and, hopefully, concomitant progress. 

In some circles it has been assumed that mar- 
riage counseling requires less training and skill 
than personal counseling, since it is “merely 
concerned with the relationship.” To the con- 
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trary, although a counselor first must be pro- 
ficient with individuals, working with marriage 
relationships requires additional knowledge and 
skills. 

It is understandable that most members of 
the established professions are not prepared 
adequately to deal with marital problems. In- 
dividual dynamics acquire a new dimension 
when the role as a marriage partner is being 
encompassed. This examination of both mar- 
riage partners expands the already complicated 
procedure of counseling one person, ind in a 
third realm of complication the counscior must 
recognize the unique mutuality inherent in the 
marriage relationship. The marriage counselor 
must work with the inner-psychological factors 
of each mate on the one hand, and with the 
socio-psychological factors of the relationship 
on the other hand. In focusing on the behavior 
patterns of each he must also be able to con- 
centrate on the interaction between spouses. 
Their dynamic relationship to each other brings 
about a “total” which is different from the 
individual capabilities and liabilities of the two 
people, The counselor becomes the third person 
in a triangular relationship, a helper to the 
wife and the husband, individually and to- 
gether, in their decisions for change and growth 
or dissolution of the marriage. Thus, he be- 
comes the target for projection and transference 
reactions at a more intensive level than in most 
individual counseling. This requires a counselor 
who is strong enough, flexible enough, with 
enough training-experience not to permit his 
role with one spouse to be distorted by his rela- 
tionship with the other. The situation is com- 
plicated further by the greater diversity of 
focus and of goals than is found in much in- 
dividual counseling, since in working with a 
relationship the counselor is committed equally 
to the growth of each of the two persons and 
of their mutual relationship. 


Wuat Is NEEDED? 


Existing standards for membership in the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors 
should be made public knowledge. The basic 
requirement is a doctoral degree or its equiva- 
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lent in some field which deals with human prob- 
lems, such as psychology, sociology, theology, 
medicine, or law. (In social work the require- 
ment is the master’s degree, although additional 
graduate study and internship experience is ad- 
visable.) In addition, there must be several 
years experience in which proficiency in mar- 
riage counseling has been demonstrated under 
controlled conditions, For Associate Member- 
ship, two such years are requisite; for Mem- 
bership, five years. The candidate must be spon- 
sored by two members who vouch for him pro- 
fessionally and personally. A committee is ap- 
pointed to examine his qualifications, including 
how he handles cases, after which the member- 
ship votes upon the application. 

Adequate time must be allowed through 
““gtandfather” clauses for adaptation of mar- 
riage counselors already in practice, but the 
writer feels that these standards should be re- 
vised to make mandatory supervised internship 
training in handling marital problems. This de- 
mands that additional training facilities be pro- 
vided, especially at the internship level. Mini- 
mum standards of training, including qualifica- 
tions of a training center, should be developed 
immediately. The AAMC has a committee 
working on these issues. Such an effort takes 
time but the need for wise leadership is urgent 
as training centers are established. 

Another need would be formulation of a 
recommended professional core of education, 
with perhaps a major in human development 
or in marriage counseling, in some of the 
larger graduate schools including schools of 
medicine and of theology. The candidates for 
this core experience should be well grounded 
in one or more professional disciplines at the 
graduate level, with required work to form an 
adequate basis for internship training. 

The interdivisional programs in some of the 
leading graduate schools possess potential for 
professional education in marriage counseling, 
although in most cases the curriculum would 
need to be supplemented by experience in an 
established clinical setting. Areas of study for 
this professional education might include dy- 
namics of personality development, theories of 
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counseling and psychotherapy, the biological 
sciences, the dynamics of family living and 
theories of its development and function, psy- 
chosexual development and behavior, orienta- 
tion to medical and psychiatric principles and 
practices, training in research, and a workable 
knowledge of ethics, values, and philosophy. 
Such a background could be supplemented or 
intensified at needed points during the time of 
internship in the handling of cases, but most of 
it should be prerequisite. This core of training 
would be followed by at least one year of full- 
time internship under the supervision of a pro- 
fessional marriage counselor. 

Some long term attention should be given to 
legislation which would provide for ‘‘privileged 
communication,” since counselors may become 
involved in court procedures. To date, no state 
gives this protection to marriage counselors as 
such, Only clergymen, physicians, and lawyers 
have legal protection from compulsory testi- 
mony about a client in most states, In a few, 
the marriage counselor is protected if he is a 
qualified psychologist. Obviously, legislation is 
not possible until qualification standards for 
marriage counselors have been established. The 
only general protection at present is that a good 
many judges would, in the public interest, not 
permit such forced testimony. 

Preparation of a plan for certification should 
be initiated as soon as possible. The American 
Association of Marriage Counselors has not 
fulfilled this need but it has served as a clear- 
ing house for inquiries about who is doing ac- 
ceptable marriage counseling in any section of 
the country. 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR TRAINING 
AND CERTIFICATION 


A plan for training and certification should 
be based upon careful evaluation of all existing 
factors and more than a prophetic glance into 
the future. The writer wishes to make it clear 
that this is not an attempt to speak for 
AAMC, but one man’s opinion about that 
organization's function. It is inherent in the 
nature of any organization that first it grows up 
spontaneously, later takes on maturity, and de- 
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mands status. The tendency then is to set stand- 
ards much higher than those required of the 
earlier members; yet, that is the way a profes- 
sion must develop if it and the public are to be 
protected, 

Although the following plan is embryonic— 
possibly premature in part—it is presented with 
the belief that it is important to stimulate fur- 
ther discussion and development in this vital 
area, 

Select as candidates to become marriage coun- 
selors primarily those who have attained the 
doctorate, or equivalent, and who have func- 
tioned adequately in their professions. The 
younger, recent graduate would be encouraged 
to begin in general clinical counseling and 
might be ready for major emphasis on marriage 
counseling by the end of his second year of 
internship. Special emphasis should be placed 
upon degree of self-awareness ad willingness 
to work toward a deeper selt .nderstanding. 
They should be encouraged to have psycho- 
therapeutic experience themselves, These candi- 
dates should be given a year of intensive, super- 
vised training in the actual handling of mar- 
riage counseling cases. Some then would func- 
tion quite effectively with adequate supervision 
in an agency or institutional setting, and this 
work experience would constitute an additional 
internship or on-the-job training. The majority 
should have a second year of intensive super- 
vised training in marriage counseling within a 
counseling service, After this, they should be 
proficient enough to function with less supervi- 
sion within an agency or school setting, pro- 
vided adequate medical and psychiatric consul- 
tation were available. 

Membership in AAMC would begin with 
“student affiliate” upon entrance into a recog- 
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nized training center in marriage counseling. 
Such a center should have on its staff at least 
one member of AAMC. At least two disciplines 
should be represented, such as clinical psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, sociology, and social work. Two 
years of training under supervision in marriage 
counseling, plus other requirements, would 
qualify the trainee for Associate Membership 
in AAMC, Advanced persons who demon- 
strated outstanding ability during the training 
process would be given reasonable credit for 
pre-internship experience in marriage counsel- 
ing. 

Five years of such training-experience (mak- 
ing adequate allowance for other than marriage 
counseling supervision in the latter three years) 
would qualify an individual for membership in 
AAMC, Then, only after passing an equiv- 
alent to a board examination in other profes- 
sions, would the person be certified to enter 
private practice as a marriage counselor. 

This procedure would place tremendous re- 
sponsibility upon: (1) the training center in 
the areas of selection, redirection of those better 
fitted for another field, training, and evaluation ; 
(2) an examining board (AAMC appointed 
or otherwise) in setting levels of supervision 
and of consultation with respect to experience 
following the training period, and administer- 
ing examinations and certification; (3) the as- 
piring marriage counselor to practice within the 
agreed bounds; and, (4) other professional 
persons doing marriage counseling as an ac- 
tivity to obtain minimal blocks of training, in- 
cluding supervised experience with marital 
cases, establish adequate consultation and su- 
pervisional relationships both for the benefit 
of themselves and their clients. 
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COMMENTS 


Dr. Rutledge’s paper raises a number of points 
about which I have some questions, although I am 
not sure that I have any of the answers to the ques- 
tions I would like to raise. My first question has to 
do with that part of the paper which discusses the 
training necessary to become a marriage counselor. I 
am not clear as to just why Dr. Rutledge does not 
make it a little more specifically clear what the lacks 
are in the training of members of the medical profes- 
sion, particularly obstetricians and many general prac- 
titioners as well as psychiatrists, and also what is 
lacking in the training of those in the field of counsel- 
ing psychology, of ‘social casework, of clergymen who 
have specialized in the field of pastoral counseling, 
and many attorneys whose special training and field is 
the legal aspects of domestic relations. 

It is true, as Dr. Rutledge says, that many persons 
who are engaged in these specialized fields are either 
not interested or may not do a professional job in 
dealing with marital problems that come to them; 
that is, the kind of job of the caliber that Dr. Rutledge 
has in mind. I wonder if it would not be much 
more helpful to the miscellany of persons who are 
members of the National Council on Family Relations 
and the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
and whether Dr. Rutledge’s position would not be 
stronger, if he had undertaken to point out more 
specifically what the plus might be that is necessary 
to add to the training of these major professions who 
operate in the helping field in order to make it 
possible for them to do a more competent job of 
dealing with marriage and family problems that in 
many cases they encounter in their practice. 

There is no question but that training centers in 
the field of psychiatry, medical schools, and some law 
schools have made great strides in the past ten years 
in introducing courses and clinical opportunities to 
enhance the general understanding and point of view 
of their graduates in this area of counseling. Some 
of the major theological schools have for a number 
of years been offering students clinical internship in 
connection with mental hospitals and under the direc- 
tion of trained chaplains in order that they may ob- 
tain a much better dynamic orientation and point of 
view with reference to both mental health and mental 
illness. In connection with Dr. Rutledge’s comment 
regarding the clergy, it should be pointed out that for 
several years there have been developing training 
programs in the form of institutes, workshops, and in- 
tensive training at some theological seminaries in the 
field of counseling. Recently a foundation has given a 
substantial grant of money for a pilot study looking 
forward to the revision of the curricula of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish theological seminaries, pointed 
in the direction of a better understanding of the basis 
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of psychological and psychiatric knowledge and coun- 
seling skills needed by the graduates of these institu- 
tions. A committee representing the three faiths has 
been established and it is the hope of this committee 
to have made, over a period of five years, a real 
contribution and perhaps have brought about consider- 
able influence for the good in the direction of train- 
ing in this area. 

On another point in the paper, I am not quite 
sure who Dr. Rutledge has in mind to train the 
existing professions in the more specialized area of 
marriage counseling. This is certainly a gigantic task 
and it would seem to me that this might best be done 
by a team of cooperating specialists working together 
in whatever training may be undertaken to supple- 
ment the existing technical ability of the professional 
persons he is discussing. I think that we should not 
overlook the fact either that from practically all the 
professions listed in the early part of Dr. Rutledge's 
paper there are contributions to be made by these 
professional people to the so-called “professional 
marriage counselor’ who may or may not go into 
private practice but who is devoting his full time 
to this specialty. 

Dr. Rutledge does not make quite clear to me 
what he means where he says that marriage counselors 
in general must work with the inner-psychological as- 
pects of the individual's problem as well as the 
socio-psychological factors. If he means by this the 
intrapsychic conflicts which may be very deep-seated 
and the degree of patholégy of such a nature that 
even though there is a marital conflict this involves 
intensive long-time psychotherapy, I wonder whether 
he is implying that every marriage counselor should 
have psychiatric and psychoanalytic training to the 
point where he works in a dual role as some psychia- 
trists do as a therapist in some cases and as a marriage 
counselor in others? I wonder if this would not be 
a large order to presume for the average person who 
is going in to marriage counseling unless he needs 
this training for himself in the field of training and 
supervision of others who are trying to become better 
skilled and able to deal with marital problems in some 
capacity. 

Furthermore, I am not quite clear about what Dr. 
Rutledge has in mind where he says, “He [the 
counselor] becomes a target for projection and trans- 
ference reactions at a more intensive level than in 
most individual counseling.” It is not clear from the 
context whether or not Dr. Rutledge is talking about 
transference neuroses which are a part of the phe- 
nomena in a treatment situation between an analytic 
patient and an analyst and which an analyst needs to 
work with in a long term psychotherapy. Certainly 
transference in the strict sense of the term has to do 
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with unconscious factors in the past life of an indi- 
vidual rather than an infatuation or rapport. 1 am 
sure Dr. Rutledge is aware of these differences but I 
wonder if it would not be a little clearer to the reader 
for him to differentiate and spell out just what is the 
role of the person doing marriage counseling as over 
against the person doing psychoanalytic therapy or 
psychiatric therapy. 

It is my belief that the competent marriage counse- 
lor is generally able to keep his efforts at more or less 
a reality level and stay in the field of marriage coun- 
seling. Such a counselor, when the personal aspects 
of an individual's symptoms, psychosomatic or other- 
wise, become preponderant in the interviewing situa- 
tion will usually help the client find another specialist 
in the medical or psychiatric field for treatment. I get 
the impression in one sense that Dr. Rutledge is say- 
ing, although he does not say it specifically, that any 
marriage counselor should be able to move from 
doing counseling into intensive psychotherapy with 
the individual or back into counseling with the couple 
or family without too great difficulty. This seems to 
me to be a rather difficult undertaking and expecta- 
tion. 

The next point of Dr. Rutledge’s paper which I 
think needs some careful thought is his emphasis on 
the role of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors in relation to standards for certification, 
practice, and standards for centers that train people 
interested in the field of marriage and family counsel- 
ing. I do not necessarily disagree with this but I 
would like to raise the question as to whether the 
AAMC has definitely agreed upon the role and func- 
tion it wishes to perform in relation to this rather 
nebulous but developing field of marriage counseling. 
More specifically, is its emphasis going to be more 


heavily upon the educational approach to counseling 
or is it going to be more toward the clinically 
oriented aspects of counseling? There scems to be 
some disagreement within the membership about this 
role and I think this needs to be clarified in order 
to take either a positive or negative position with 
reference to what Dr. Rutledge seems to propose. 

The second point about his emphasis upon the role 
and function of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors is one which I think poses a more difficult 
problem. The American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Association of Social Workers, and the 
American Psychological Association, for example, are 
perhaps the three largest organizations in the helping 
field in this country. They are strong, vigorous, “pro- 
fessional unions” concerned with standards of training 
and performance of their members as well as with 
certification and practice in accordance with each as- 
sociation’s standards. My question is whether an 
interprofessional organization, such as the AAMC, 
which brings together into its membership specialists 
from medicine (including psychiatry), social work, 
education, psychology, and many other fields can 
effect the kind of solidarity and the kind of loyalty 
and support from its membership necessary to effec- 
tively put into operation what in general seem to be 
their legitimate goals. One might raise the question 
as to whether getting the support of the three above 
named organizations to give backing to the goals of 
the AAMC through the members of these various as- 
sociations who belong to the AAMC might be an 
effective way of implementing these goals and ambi- 
tions. 

ROBERT G. FOSTER 

Marriage Counseling Service and Training Program 
The Menninger Foundation 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Western Reserve University 


The NCFR Conference and Annual Meeting 
at Purdue University August 21-24 was a huge 
success. Two hundred and forty-six persons 
attended including three visitors from Canada, 
one from England, and one from Finland. They 
heard outstanding papers and participated in 
group meetings and workshops. Eight sections 
of the Council held a series of programs on the 
theme, Competence and Family Living: Inter- 
professional Approaches. 

The Board of Directors which held precon- 
ference meetings made the following decisions 
which are of interest to our members: A Teach- 
ers Exchange Bulletin will be a new publication 
of NCFR. It will be sponsored jointly with the 
American Social Hygiene Association and will 
appear in Marriage and Family Living as a de- 
partment under the editorship of Christine 
Beasley. Reprints will be mailed to thousands 
of schools throughout the country in an effort 
to interest teachers in this new service. Teach- 
ers will be asked to subscribe to the exchange 
bulletin which will be mailed separately from 
the Journal with its own cover and will contain 
materials useful to the teacher of family life 
education. 

The NCFR will cooperate with the American 
Home Economics Association in their efforts to 
obtain a national research program for the na- 
tion’s families. Board Members Christine Beas- 
ley, Gerhard Neubeck, and Marvin B. Sussman 
will work with the AHEA. 

The membership of NCFR has increased to 
almost 2,600, a 30 per cent increase over last 
year. The categories of membership have been 
changed. Student and regular memberships re- 
main the same but the categories of life, endow- 
ment life, and emeritus have been added. 

The Future Plans Committee of the Board is 
investigating ways in which the Council can 
provide a broader basis of service to its present 
members and potential members. A subcom- 
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mittee is studying the present functions of the 
Council's sections. One way to provide better 
services might be the organization of section 
projects, such as bibliography, book, or teaching 
materials, in a given field. Members are asked 
to send their views and suggestions to this 
editor. 

The Annual Meeting in 1958 will be held , 
in Eugene, Oregon, and in 1959 at Ames, Iowa. 
New board members are Evelyn Duvall, Doro- 
thy T. Dyer, Reuben Hill, Ernest Osborne, and 
Blaine Porter, Gerald R. Leslie will be acting 
editor of the Journal while Harold T. Chris- 
tensen is in Denmark on a Research Fulbright 
during this coming academic year. 

Donald S. Longworth, Research Chairman of 
the National Council on Family Relations, has 
asked that anyone who has completed a re- 
search project or plans to complete a project by 
August, 1958, send a brief description of the 
project to him. Preliminary program planning 
for the 1958 Annual Meeting must be com- 
pleted by November 15, 1957. Please send the 
information to Professor Longworth, Sociology 
Department, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Activities of Our Councils . . . The lowa 
Council held its annual meeting in Ames on 
October 16, Among many active projects are 
(1) a film bibliography for the use of lay per- 
sons and organizations; and (2) a list of re- 
sources, persons, and organizations who can aid 
families seeking assistance. 

Esther Middlewood reports that the Michigan 
Council held its annual workshop at the Michi- 
gan Education Association Camp at St. Mary's 
Lake near Battle Creek, Michigan, on October 
18 and 19. 

The Kansas Council is also active and held its 
annual meeting at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, October 3 and 4. 

Keynote speakers at the tenth annual North 
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Carolina Family Life Conference were Harry A. 
and Bonaro W. Overstreet. The meetings, Mrs. 
Ethel Nash reports, were held September 22-24, 
at East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, on the theme, Making Family Life 
Make Sense. 

Phillip Hauser, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, keynoted the 
Youngstown, Ohio Council's eleventh annual 
Institute on the theme Effects of Population In- 
creases on Our Community. 

The Pacific Northwest Conference on Family 
Relations has elected the following officers for 
1957-58: President, Rev. Troy Strong, Skyway 
Methodist Church, Seattle; President-elect, 
Bruce Brown, Montana State University; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs, Aino Campbell, Seattle 
Public Schools, Their 1958 conference will be 
held in Seattle and the 1959 conference will be 
in Missoula. 

The Southeastern Council on Family Rela- 
tions met in Nashville, Tennessee, October 20- 
22, for its annual meeting on the theme, The 
Role of Mass Media in Family Life Education. 
Principal speakers were Rev. C, Leon Smith, 
Roswell, Georgia; Mr. William Moyniham, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Family and Children’s 
Services, Nashville, Tennessee; and Dr. Mil- 
dred Morgan, President, NCFR. 

The officers of the Oregon Coordinating 
Council on Social Hygiene and Family Life for 
1957-58 are: Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Oregon, 
Chairman; Arthur E, Gravatt, Department of 
Sociology, Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon, Vice-Chairman; and Ralph R. Sullivan, 
Oregon State Board of Health, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Items of More Than Passing Interest. . . 
Associated Psychological Centers of Southern 
California with centers in Los Angeles, Studio 
City, and Whittier, California, announces that 
it has met all requirements of the American 
Board for Psychological Services and has been 
approved for listing in the Directory of the 
Board. J. A. Morris Kimber, Director; Leland 
W. Johnson, Stanley L, Singer, and Irla Lee 
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Zimmerman make up the staff. The psychologi- 
cal services offered are psychological testing, 
counseling and psychotherapy, child guidance, 
and marriage and family relations counseling. 

The Family Service Association of America 
announces that it will seek from its experience 
and knowledge to take “broader and more dy- 
namic leadership to strengthen family life in 
America as a whole.” As one specific step in 
this direction, FSAA is planning to organize 
a scientific and professional symposium on 
family life in Washington, D.C., in April, 
1959. Drawing together knowledge from vari- 
ous professions and fields, a three-day gathering 
will seek answers to such questions as these: 
(1) “Is our growing material prosperity hav- 
ing a harmful effect on everyday family life?” 
(2) “For families still without sufficient in- 
come, are social security and public assistance 
adequate?” (3) ‘How completely are families 
benefiting by our great health advances?’ (4) 
“What are the facts about separation and di- 
vorce and the direction in which they appear 
to be pointing?” (5) “Is the modern family 
too self-centered in its interests, failing to open 
windows upon the world for its children?’ Out- 
standing authorities from the social sciences and 
the fields of population, public assistance, men- 
tal health, education, industry, government, re- 
ligion, and social welfare will be invited to pool 
their knowledge at the conference, which will 
be open to the public. 

The Family Service Association of America 
also announces that Eugene H. Freedheim, a 
Midwesterner prominent in legal circles both 
nationally and in his home city of Cleveland, 
has been named president, succeeding Hugh R. 
Jones of Utica, New York, also an attorney, 
who has headed the Association for the past 
two years. 


SEND YOUR NEWS ITEMS TO THE “NEWS AND 
NOTES” EDITOR AT LEAST TEN WEEKS BEFORE 
EXPECTED PUBLICATION. 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, Department Editor 
University of Florida 
Assisted by: PHYLLIS BOLLING, JAMES CARR, LEMING CORLIS, ROBERT DEEN, ROMA 
FITZGERALD, EARL HALL, CRYSTAL HORD, CARROL WAGGONER, 
LLOYD WILLIAMS 


GENERAL 


Beatman, Frances Levinson. “Family Interaction: Its 
Significance for Diagnosis and Treatment,” Social 
Casework, 38 (March, 1957), pp. 111-118. 
This article emphasizes the interactive processes 

within a family and their relationship to diagnosis and 
treatment. The interactive processes are bounded on 
one side by the social and cultural forces that shape 
the mores and values of a people and on the other by 
the unconscious psychic forces that are motivating 
factors in human behavior. The examination of the 
interactive process is not a substitute for individual 
appraisal, but it is a means for understanding how 
different personalities combine. The interactive pat- 
terns of a family include (1) the individual internal, 
(2) the interactive interpersonal, and (3) the social 
cultural. A case study is presented showing the prob- 
lems of Richard and his family. The conclusion 
stressed the ways in which a family problem can be 
worked out and more adequate family functioning may 
continue. 


Bishop, Beryl! E. “Family Care: The Patients,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 61 
(January, 1957), pp. 583-591. 

This article explains the “Family Care Program” 
of the Lapeer State Home, a mental institution, the 
purpose of which is to return to the community as 
many patients as possible by boarding them out in 
private homes. Great care is taken by the case workers 
in the study of a patient before he or she is recom- 
mended to be placed in a private home. The patient 
must be able to care for himself in the basic needs 
(dressing himself and going to the bathroom alone), 
and he must not have a physical appearance that 
would attract too much attention from the public. 

The institution has found that patients live a much 
happier and a much more contented life in these pri- 
vate homes than in’ thé’ institution, This arrangement 
also makes room for more on the long waiting list 
seeking admission who are not able to live success- 
fully in a community. 


Goldsmith, Jane K. ‘The Unmarried Mother's Search 
for Standards,” Social Casework, 38 (February, 
1957), pp. 69-74. 
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The purpose of the article is to consider ways in 
which an unmarried mother may be helped by a social 
agency to make a better personal adjustment, The 
point is made that her illegitimate pregnancy is the 
result of an attempt to solve certain emotional con- 
flicts. The author feels that a poor relationship be- 
tween mother and daughter in many cases is at the 
root of this emotional conflict. The major part of 
the article consists of a case study of a seventeen year 
old unmarried mother, Martha. The author tells 
of a long series of counseling interviews in which 
the caseworker was alternately rejected and accepted 
by Martha, and in many ways played the part of 
a mother-substitute. The case is carried through a 
history of many poor choices by Martha and her final, 
more or less satisfactory, adjustment following an im- 
pulsive marriage. In her summary of the article, Miss 
Goldsmith states that in working with an unmarried 
mother the caseworker must be “the good mother’ 
who can help the girl think through possible solu- 
tions and, by her own attitude, must help her accept 
sexuality as something that is not bad in and of itself 
but may lead to certain undesirable results.” 


Mangus, A. R. “Role Theory and Marriage Coun- 
seling,” Social Porces, 35 (March, 1957), pp. 200- 
209. 

The author indicates a need in current marriage 
and family counseling practice for a guiding theory 
which would give to counseling a more scientific 
orientation, provide a common conceptual frame of 
reference for professional workers in the area, and aid 
in advancing counseling toward more certain status 
as a profession. To satisfy this need, the author ad- 
vocates role theory. He presents the major tenets of 
role theory and detailed arguments in support of 
methods of conflict analysis and marriage counseling 
based on the general orientation provided by role 
theory. The major goal of marriage is perceived as 
being the integrated marriage and its concern is pri- 
marily with the interpersonal problems of husband and 
wife. Successful counseling largely consists of assist- 
ing a troubled client to revise an inadequate or inap- 
propriate system of role expectations, role perception, 
and role performance. 


Muntz, Earl E, “Women’s Changing Role in the 
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United States Employment Market,” International 
Labour Review, 74 (November, 1956), pp. 415- 
436. 

With the advent of more nearly equal educational 
opportunities for men and women toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, there began what the author 
has termed “the American woman's occupational 
revolution.” Both the proportion and the percentage 
of employed women have increased two-fold in the 
years between 1870 and 1950. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the American woman 
was only infrequently found employed outside the 
home because there was the Victorian attitude toward 
women and because much productive labor involved 
strenuous physical exertion and there was no shortage 
of male workers in the labor market. Equality of edu- 
cational backgrounds and the development of office 
machines which could be operated by women gave 
the initial impetus to widespread acceptance of 
women in business. World War I, with its heavy 
demands by the armed services on the male popula- 
tion and a concurrent sharp decline in immigration 
provided the American woman with an opportunity 
to function in the labor market and to demonstrate 
her potential value to employers. After World War 
I, the return of male workers, inequality in wages 
available to men and women, vestiges of prejudice, 
and the depression of the 1930's all acted as de- 
terrents to the “revolution.” However, World War 
II, with its unprecedented demands on the labor 
market, and the post-war period of prosperity found 
the American woman ensconced in an increasingly 
secure position in the world of business. Since 1940, 
women have entered into every major industry and 
occupation. 

The author cites six major factors which influence 
women to work: (1) necessity, (2) desire to raise 
the standard of living, (3) preference of the active 
world of business to housework, (4) utilization . of 
spare time, (5) utilization of talents, (6) increased 
demands of industry (with resultant higher wages). 
The increasingly disproportionate sex rates, personal 
independence of the American woman, disappearing 
prejudice against women working, more nearly equal 
wage offerings, and increasing amounts of spare time 
are factors which indicate that the role of women 
in the employment market will become even more 
important. 


Pinchbeck, I. “The State and the Child in Sixteenth 

Century England, II,” British Journal of Sociology, 

8 (March, 1957), pp. 59-72. 

The State had accepted responsibility for destitute 
children and children of vagrant and demoralized par- 
ents by the end of the sixteenth century and had be- 
gun to give financial aid to widowed mothers who 
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had children and also to poor parents who had a 
large number of children. The children of the vagrants 
and destitute children were put in institutions or 
boarded in private homes. The lot of children during 
the reign of the Tudor kings was a hard one. They 
were expected to accept hardships of life at a very 
early age. Many poor children were bought as pros- 
titutes and criminals. Even the children of the nobil- 
ity were sent away from home to another home to 
be educated by a strange family at an early age. 
Children, whether in institutions or not, were ap- 
prenticed out to some craftsman to learn some trade. 
The State had the authority to sell the children in 
its ward and people living on lands belonging to the 
crown, and this authority was exploited by the State. 
The nobility practiced child marriage for selfish rea- 
sons of combining possessions. Children were mar- 
ried as early as three years old. 


Rivesman, Leonore. “Casework Treatment of Severely 
Disturbed Marriage Partners,” Social Casework, 38 
(May, 1957), pp. 238-245. 

For those individuals whose functioning as mar- 
riage partners and parents is seriously impaired by 
psychological disorders or immaturity, casework treat- 
ment may offer significant help. Emphasis is not on 
“cure,” but on the optimum degree of help available for 
and acceptable to the client. The value of con- 
current psychiatric and casework treatment for the 
respective marital partners is illustrated by actual 
cases. The author points out that when one partner 
is severely disturbed or immature, the other will also 
be suffering from serious psychological handicaps, 
and that there is unlikely to be extensive improvement 
in the marital relationship unless both partners re- 
ceive some form of professional help. Cases are cited 
to illustrate needs for realistic evaluation of clients’ 
purposes, recognition of limitations of casework 
treatment, and assumption of responsibility for offer- 
ing maximum degree of help within the framework 
of limitation. 


Spiegel, John P. “The Resolution of Role Conflict 
Within the Family,” Psychiatry, 20 (February, 
1957), pp. 1-16. 

Emotionally disturbed children always become in- 
volved in conflict between the parents, Tension sources 
are related to differences in cultural values and differ- 
ences in social role expectations. Role conflict here 
means the question of how each role should be 
played. Sooner or later the role systems of the family 
partners move out of equilibrium. The key to analysis 
consists of a study of conditions leading to dis- 
equilibrium. Five conditions, or causes, are: (1) 
cognitive discrepancy, or failure to understand com- 
pletely each role; (2) discrepancy of goals; (3) al- 
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locative discrepancy, or use of inappropriate or mis- 
leading cues; (4) instrumental discrepancy, or lack of 
necessary equipment for family role playing (such as 
money, furniture, et cetera); and (5) discrepancy 
in cultural value orientations. Eleven steps to the 
restoration of equilibrium are: (1) coercing, (2) 
coaxing, (3) evaluating, (4) masking, (5) post- 
poning, (6) temporary role reversal, (7) joking, (8) 
referral to a third party, (9) exploring, (10) com- 
promising, and (11) consolidation. The first five 
steps form a group under the heading “Role Induc- 
tion.” The last five are a group headed by “Role 
Modification.” Number six is a connecting link be- 
tween the two groups. 


Steigman, Joseph E. “The Deserted Family,” Social 

Casework, 38 (April, 1957), pp. 167-171. 

The author is Assistant Director of Family Loca- 
tion Service of New York City, the only agency in 
the country that specializes in problems of family 
desertion. Some welfare departments, law enforcement 
agencies, legal aid societies, and a few other or- 
ganizations offer some kind of help in attempting to 
locate the missing husband. Rather new reciprocal 
support legislation has made it possible for civil pro- 
ceedings to be instituted anywhere in the United 
States and its territories, except the District of Co- 
lumbia, to obtain support for deserted families when 
the husband has left his home state and has gone to 
another state. This makes it possible to avoid the 
institution of criminal proceedings, and support can 
be obtained through the local court of the state in 
which he is found. Location work definitely should 
not be in the hands of law enforcement officials. Legal 
advice is needed to determine whether the wife's or 
children’s right to support exists and how support may 
be obtained. Casework service is also essential in (1) 
helping to locate the missing man, (2) adjusting 
emotionally and financially to the new and difficult 
situation and to plan for the future, and (3) dealing 
with the causes of the breakdown should the man 
be located or voluntarily return home and a lasting 
reconciliation be attempted. 


RESEARCH 


Hunt, Chester L. and Richard W. Coller. ‘‘Inter- 
marriage and Cultural Change: A Study of Philip- 
pine-American Marriages,” Social Forces, 35 
(March, 1957), pp. 223-230. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the 
modification of culture patterns as a result of the 
marriage of Filipino women and American Army 
personnel stationed in the Philippines. It was based 
on an interview sample of the husbands of twenty 
such families. The interviews showed a considerable 
amount of disorganization in the family background 
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of both husbands and wives, and that in most cases 
the husband and wife came from a comparative social 
class. A case history was quoted of one couple who 
had been married for eight years. This marriage 
showed cultural conflict in areas of language, diet, 
housekeeping standards, treatment of relatives, re- 
ligious practices, child care, handling of finances, 
concepts of modesty, and sexual practices. Compari- 
sons were drawn with a similar study mady by 
Biesanz and Smith in the Canal Zone. Conclusions 
drawn were that the sample studied showed a decided 
tendency toward development of a special type of cul- 
ture wtih significant variations from either the Ameri- 
can or the Filipino pattern. 


Kirkpatrick, Clifford and Eugene Kanin. “Male Sex 
Aggression on a University Campus," American 
Sociological Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 
52-58. 

This study reports on the results of an eight-page 
mimeographed schedule which was distributed to fe- 
males in twenty-two varied university classes for the 
purpose of discovering the number of times and to 
what degree they had been offended by erotic aggres- 
siveness on the part of men they had dated. This re- 
search concerns a person to person relationship 
characterized by exploitation and shared stigma. The 
results indicate that females exploited in this manner 
tend to draw away from institutional protection and 
to seek protection in the relationship itself. The 
authors conclude that the modern college girl should 
be trained in self-reliance. 


Koya, Yoshio, ‘Family Planning Among Japanese on 
Public Relief,” Eugenics Quarterly, 4 (March, 
1957), pp. 17-23. 

The Population Control Council of Japan recom- 
mended in 1949 that guidance in contraception be 
used on all classes of Japanese people. Only the mid- 
dle and upper class adopted it, and now they are a 
more stable population with fewer deaths and more 
children reaching maturity. The lower economic strata 
of the population is low in wages and high in death 
rate and illness. The object of the guidance program 
was to bring the people on public relief to a higher 
economic standard by lowering the birth rate. An ex- 
perimental survey was begun in 1953 using 1789 
families in one district and 418 in another, all of 
which were in the very lowest of economic conditions. 
The criteria for selecting families were husband and 
wife living together and being under fifty years of 
age., The data were gathered by personal interview. 
The} were questioned on education, occupation, and 
so On. After the interview, instructions on contra- 
ceptives were given and also an ample supply of 
materials to keep until the next interview. The diffi- 
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culties in giving guidance in contraceptive uses are 
discussed. 


Kumura, Yukiko. “War Brides in Hawaii and Their 
In-Laws,"" American Journal of Sociology, 63 (July, 
1957), pp. 70-76. 

This article deals with one aspect, in-law relations, 
of a study of 324 war brides in Hawaii now underway. 
Their adjustments are classified as good, indicating 
great happiness in marriage; fair, indicating that the 
marriage is adequate, but could be better; and poor, 
indicating great unhappiness and bitterness in mar- 
riage. Japanese wives of non-Japanese husbands 
seemed to be the happiest in their marriages, 75 
per cent reporting good adjustment, 10 per cent re- 
porting poor, The next happiest group was made up 
of the European wives of non-Japanese husbands, 70 
per cent reporting good adjustment, 10 per cent re- 
porting poor, Next happiest were the European 
wives of Japanese husbands, 51 per cent reporting 
good adjustment, 19 per cent, poor adjustment. Of 
the last group, just over half of the Japanese wives 
of Japanese husbands considered their marriages to 
be neither very happy, nor very unhappy. 

The article indicates a high correlation between 
good adjustment in marriage and good relationships 
with in-laws. It also indicates an equally high correla- 
tion between poor adjustment and poor relationships 
with in-laws. It is interesting to note that Japanese 
wives of Japanese husbands, although the only ones 
sharing cultural backgrounds with their in-laws, had 
the poorest relationships with their in-laws. The fact 
that European war brides got along better with their 
in-laws (Japanese for the most part) is explained by: 
(1) They were more tolerant of their in-laws and 
made greater efforts to reach adjustment, and (2) 
their in-laws did not demand the same behavior (sub- 
mission) of their European daughters-in-law as they 
did of their Japanese daughters-in-law. The author 
concludes that having the same cultural background 
tends to be a hinderance to adjustment. 


McKee, John P. and Alex C. Sherriffs. ‘The Differ- 
ential Evaluation of Males and Females,” Journal 
of Personality, 25 (March, 1957), pp. 356-371. 
In the literature on sex differences, and from ques- 

tionnaires marked by different sex and age groups, the 

more favorable position of the male is, for the most 
part, taken for granted. 

From a series of studies, the authors found that 
absolute significance cannot be attached to scores 
where choice of answer has been forced. In one study, 
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a check list of two hundred adjectives was used. Such 
a procedure simply accentuates the preference already 
present. The conclusions that the subjects think wn- 
favorably of women is dubious; that they think /ess 
favorably of women than of men is highly probable. 
Under conditions of unforced choice (using a six- 
point rating scale), scores indicated that on the 
average both men and women ascribe a significantly 
larger number of unfavorable adjectives to females 
than to males. The most obvious finding, perhaps, 
is that both men and women are favorable to both 
males and females, but significantly more to males. 

Results of the rating scales indicate that most sub- 
jects will, if given a chance, deny partiality for 
either sex. The adjective check list suggests that 
partiality for males is more marked on the part 
of women than men. The latter hypothesis remains 
tentative due to limited samples and adjectives used. 
A third hypothesis, suggested by the open-end data, 
is that women are extremists. 


McKeown, James E. “The Behavior of Mothers of 
Normals, Neurotics and Schizophrenics,” Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, 19 (January, 
1957), pp. 33-40. 

This is a study of the behavior of mothers of 
schizophrenics toward schizophrenics as compared 
with; the behavior of mothers of normals toward 
normals and of mothers of neurotics toward neurotics. 
All classes of schizophrenics were used and only 
psychopaths eliminated from the neurotics. The nor- 
mals were college students. There were four cate- 
gories used to describe parental behavior: (1) de- 
manding-antagonistic, (2) superficial, (3) encourag- 
ing, and (4) protective-indulgent. 

The conclusions drawn are: (1) The behaviors 
of mothers of the female subjects showed a regular 
pattern; mothers of normals being “encouraging,” 
mothers of neurotics being ‘‘demanding-antagonistic,” 
and mothers of schizophrenics being “superficial.” (2) 
Mothers of normal males are mostly “encouraging,” 
and mothers of male neurotics and schizophrenics 
mostly “‘protective-indulgent.” (3) Normal males 
viewed their mothers less favorably than normal fe- 
males. (4) Mothers of female neurotics were most 
commonly “demanding-antagonistic’’ and mothers of 
male neurotics mostly “protective-indulgent.” The 
author claims the basic question, ‘Are neurotics and 
schizophrenics mentally ill because of negative paren- 
tal relationships, or do they have negative parental 
relationships because they are becoming mentally ill 
from biologic causes?’ is left unanswered. 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


Integrating Sociological and Psychoanalytic 
Concepts: An Exploration in Child Psycho- 
therapy. Otto Pollak. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956. 284 pp. $4.00. 
Leonard §, Cottrell, Jr., notes in the fore- 

word to this book that the “orthodox Freudian’ 

and the “radical interactionist’” may not be 
happy with this attempt to blend psychoanalytic 
and sociological concepts into an effective thera- 
peutic system for treating disturbed children. 

Some such reactions greeted the 1952 report by 

Professor Pollak, and other contributors, of the 

work-in-process at the Child Guidance Institute 

of the Jewish Board of Guardians (published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation as Social Sci- 
ence and Psychotherapy for Children). But for 
those who view such discipline desegregation 
with other than alarm, this is a fascinating study 
that the Russell Sage Foundation and the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians have been sponsoring. 

The Child Guidance Institute has had sociol- 
ogist Pollak work with their therapists since 
1949 with the purpose of introducing into the 
therapeutic program hopefully useful ideas from 
the realm of social science. The book reports 
the success and failure of this attempt. Those 
ideas (concepts) which have proved most use- 
ful to date, according to Dr. Pollak, are ‘family 
of orientation,” “social interaction,” ‘‘social 
role,” and “culture conflict.” While sociologists 
might feel this is a rather inadequate sample 
from a large population of fine concepts, it is 
quite sufficient to provide an interesting test 
case, 

The “family of orientation” and the inter- 
actional emphasis led to a broadening of diag- 
nosis and therapy so that the view changed from 
“child psychotherapy” to “family psychotherapy 
with a child welfare focus.” A major outcome 
here was the rejection of the usual mother-child 
emphasis in treatment in favor of one which 
included father and the other family members. 
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Pollak brings the father back into his off- 
spring's illness-health situation with force and, 
it seemed to this reader, with some overelabora- 
tion of the case. He comments along the way 
on the odd fact that workers with a Freudian 
orientation should have lost the father in the 
first place. Pointing to the fact that many case- 
workers over a long period of time have em- 
phasized the importance of a total-family view 
in treating a child, Pollak makes some interest- 
ing guesses, based on Gestalt psychology prin- 
ciples, as to why the practice of casework has 
differed so much from its theory. 

He also notes the troubles a situational ap- 
proach to therapy (the whole person in the 
whole situation) raises both with theory and 
with practice; among other things, a given 
number of caseworkers can see fewer clients 
once they start diagnosing and treating sick 
situations rather than just sick children. And 
he is further clear about the inadequacy of in- 
tegrating a few sociological concepts with psy- 
chotherapeutic practice, even though this in- 
tegrating is better than just adding a few con- 
cepts; what is called for, he feels, is a really 
superior “reformulation of theory in its total- 
ity.” But he and Cottrell see practical attempts 
such as this present study as stimuli to such 
formulation. 

The book includes helpful case histories 
which depict how the social science contribu- 
tions were used by the therapists. 

The real proof of the therapeutic value or 
lack of it of the concepts described in this book 
rests with the workers who try incorporating 
them into their modes of action. As the author 
notes, “. . . the experience described in this 
book undoubtedly lends itself to different kinds 
of evaluation. Every child guidance worker and 
social scientist will draw his own conclusions.” 

RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Mervrill-Palmer School 
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Evaluation in Mental Health. Subcommittee of 
the National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
cil. Washington: National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1956. 292 pp. $2. 
The subject matter of this book is not mental 

health or mental disease itself, but about studies 

of efforts to improve mental health. About four- 
fifths of the volume consists of partially anno- 
tated bibliography, which makes it highly use- 

ful to an investigator who would like to do a 

scientific evaluation of some aspect of the treat- 

ment or prevention of mental disease. The 
annotations have greatly diversified sources, and 
hence are of varying degrees of adequacy. The 
references seem to be fairly complete through 

1954, and in some cases unpublished studies in 

progress at that time are reported. A good num- 

ber of the references, especially those in the 
supplementary list, are only remotely related to 
evaluation. 

The evaluation studies are classified under 
seven heads, according to the object evaluated: 
Community Organization ; Administration ; Pro- 
fessional Personnel; Education and Informa- 
tion; Preventive Effects of Programs; Factors 
Influencing Individual Mental Health; and Di- 
agnostic, Prognostic, and Treatment Procedures. 
In addition, there is a much more selected bib- 
liography on “theoretical and methodological 
considerations.” 

The first fifth of the volume consists of a 
discussion of certain theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems in evaluation prepared by the 
subcommittee itself, The theoretical part is not 
very specific, and consists largely of a criticism 
of the diffuseness of such pertinent concepts as 
‘mental health.” A clear indication of need for 
evaluation is given, however, and the reader is 
given to understand that, despite the length of 
the bibliography, few adequate evaluation 
studies have yet been done in the mental health 
field. Considering the importance of the mental 
health field, and the tremendous amount of 
practice and theory that has gone into the field, 
this is a startling fact. 

The authors describe the methodology of 
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evaluation, not in such detail as to guide a 
prospective researcher, but adequately enough to 
give a non-researcher a clear idea as to what is 
involved in evaluation. A valuable classification 
of the “levels of evaluation” is offered: (1) an 
estimate of what the activity or service means 
to the recipients according to their own value 
system; (2) an appraisal of the activity or serv- 
ice after a reasonable but subjective examination 
and after the appraisers have compared it with 
other services; (3) a scientific measurement of 
the effectiveness of the activity or service in 
terms of the degree to which its avowed pur- 
poses are achieved. 

The second part of the introduction consists 
of comments relating to the seven mental health 
activity areas, and these are much more specific 
and hence more useful to the potential re- 
searcher. On the other hand, the absence of 
evaluation or summarization of the existing 
evaluation studies makes it much less useful for 
the practitioner in the mental health field, and 
he may not feel less confused about the vast 
literature for having it all brought into one 
book. The conclusions of the report are: (1) 
The existing studies show a repetition of errors 
in design and of subject matter while other sub- 
ject matter goes unstudied, (2) There is a pau- 
city of evaluation studies at the exploratory level, 
in which new leads to the solution of mental 
health problems must be awaiting discovery. 
(3) The studies show little concentration of 
effort, but rather a diffuse dispersion over the 
entire field of mental health activities. (4) The 
studies show a confusion of levels of concept- 
ualization. The recommendations of the report 
look toward the correction of these and other 
defects in the techniques of evaluation, 

A significant omission in this report is a 
consideration of what might be called the 
“strategy of evaluation.” What is the optimum 
relationship of the evaluator to the practitioner? 
How do practitioners react to evaluation of 
their activities? Is it any accident that evalua- 
tion in the mental health field is so mediocre, 
in comparison with the higher quality of evalua- 
tion in such diverse fields as physical medicine 
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and race relations? Frank consideration of these 
matters might make the technical advice about 
evaluation more utilizable. 

ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


Forty-Second Annual Report of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia. Compiled and Edited 
~ by Frank A. Drorm and Thomas P. Mona- 
han. Philadelphia: Philadelphia Municipal 
Court, 1955. 336 pp. No price indicated. 
This report covers some 336 pages of regular 
text with two introductory sections of forty- 
three pages. It details the progress of the work 
during the year 1955 and is designed “to fur- 
nish information to the taxpayers and other 
interested agencies and parties concerning the 
matters dealt with by this large and diverse or- 
ganization, which handles a greater variety of 
judicial problems than any other court in the 
United States,” The significance of the field 
covered by the report is further elaborated: 

Originally created for the purpose of relieving 
the congestion in other courts of the City, the 
harrassment of judges, and the frustration of 
the litigants in other courts, the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia was entrusted with many func- 
tions which had never been performed by any one 
court, 

There is no parallel anywhere to the complete 
articulation of court procedure found here, No 
other court of any City has ever been entrusted 
with such a variety of authority and duties which 
so deeply concern the welfare of individuals and 
society generally. 


The report is, of course, impressive. The 
fluctuations of volume of certain types of cases 
and services is interesting. The statistical foun- 
dation is quite complete. 

One wonders, however, when this quantita- 
tive material is used in the field of public rela- 
tions whether it arouses in the general public 
a sense of confidence in the court. Undoubtedly, 
members of the Bench and the Administrative 
Staff of the Court find these figures of the ut- 
most relevance. People similarly engaged in 
other courts in other cities and states can absorb 
the information on a comparative basis. The 
general public, however, which in the last anal- 
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ysis supplies the funds to operate the court and 
also supplies the persons whose problems are 
handled by the court, may be concerned not only 
with whether we are fighting a battle but 
whether we are winning the war. 

It is, of course, quite impracticable to con- 
template a sympathetic description of how 
much good is accomplished for the parties and 
for Philadelphia in each one of the thousands 
of cases handled, However, the report in its 
present form does not give us too many quali- 
tative data or conclusions. The loyal support of 
the public, its satisfaction in the achievements 
of the Court, and its confidence that it is giving 
a good account of itself might be increased 
substantially if some way could be found to sug- 
gest this qualitative aspect of the work. 

The Municipal Court is a splendid institu- 
tion. It is something to which Philadelphians 
have a right to point with pride. However, in 
an age of specialization such as the one in 
which we live, there is an increasing need for 
interpretation of specialized services in terms 
comprehensible by the lay public. This does 
not necessarily mean printing the report in 
pastel shades or putting in before and after 
photographs of the happy child whose custody 
problems are solved. It does mean orientating 
now the full program to the end that each year, 
in addition to handling X number of cases, the 
public can sense that the percentage of those 
cases which are well ‘handled is increasing. 
Thus, the report would come both to educate 
the public as to the standards by which one 
judges quality in Municipal Court work, and 
at the same time to hammer home the idea that 
the Philadelphia Municipal Court was conform- 
ing more and more effectively to those stand- 
ards. 

The report is well worth reading. 

JOHN S. BRADWAY 
Duke University 


Fundamental Marriage Counseling: A Catholic 
Viewpoint. John R. Cavanagh and contrib- 
uting authors. Milwaukee: Bruce Co., 1957. 
598 pp. $8.00. 

There are several fine features about this 
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manual on the biological, sexual, social, and re- 
ligious aspects of marriage. The author (of 
twenty-three of the thirty-three chapters) is a 
practicing Catholic psychiatrist who descends 
neither to the sugary piety often found in 
Catholic writings on marriage nor to the dog- 
in-the-manger position of most psychiatrists 
writing on the subject of marriage counseling. 

After a Foreword and Introduction (in which 
the sad plight of the modern family is a bit 
overdone—'‘contented cowism’ may be a 
greater threat to true Catholicity in America 
than disorganization and maladjustment), the 
author presents his views on the principles of 
counseling. He takes the view that confusion 
as to the relationship between counseling and 
psychiatry can be cleared up by recognizing that 
in the average marital situation confronting the 
psychiatrist he would be functioning more as 
counselor than psychiatrist. On the other hand, 
“a small percentage of marital problems do 
arise as a result of psychiatric abnormalities,” 
(p. 19) and these should be handled by psy- 
chiatrically trained physicians, 

In other words, Cavanagh sees the marriage 
counseling situation as one in which the coun- 
selee has sought out another who knows more 
about successful and happy marriage and hence 
can help him prevent or solve various of his 
marital problems. Marriage counseling, then, 
involves expert knowledge of all of the major 
areas of family life, rather than merely of the 
analysis and therapy of personality disorders. 
This discussion sets the stage for the compre- 
hensive reference volume which follows—a 
manual intended to supplement the counselor's 
expertness on various areas of marriage and the 
family. 

The author concedes that the book is over- 
loaded with medical and philosophical material 
as a result of his own background and interests, 
but to offset this he has included chapters by 
capable scholars: Clemens in sociology; Con- 
nell, O’Brien, O'Sullivan, and McVeagh of the 
clergy; McGuire in the legal profession; and 
three additional physicians, Hardy, Kuhn, and 
Hunter. The contributions of these savants has 
provided the book with a breadth and scope 
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seldom seen in works on Catholic marriage. In 


‘this reviewer's opinion, it is still somewhat top- 


heavy on the medical side at the expense of 
social and psychological material. 

Every Catholic who counsels others or who 
teaches any subject related to marriage and the 
family should have this reference work, as 
should non-Catholics who counsel Catholics. 
Misconceptions about the Catholic “position” 
(and the imputing of a position where none 
exists) on various aspects of marriage are ram- 
pant among non-Catholics, even among highly 
educated professionals. This may be due to the 
dearth of works like the one reviewed here. 

JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College 


Katei no Fuwa. Domestic Discord: Where 
Causes Lie. Masanori Dohi. Tokyo: Kokudo 
Sha, 1953. 208 pp. 200 Yen. 

This book, Katei no Fuwa, might be said to 
be the first systematic study in the family field 
in Japan, Dr. Dohi, the author, is an authority 
on psychoanalysis. 

The book consists of three chapters. Chapter 
1 is concerned with ‘The Atmosphere of the 
Family” and is an analysis of family tension 
which describes causes of family troubles and 
presents a method of judging such problems. 
Chapter 2 discusses “The Family Atmosphere — 
and Its Problem.” This includes the family ten- 
sion-emotion relationship and the kind, time, 
and nature of family tensions, Chapter 3, 
“Types of Family Friction,” delineates seven- 
teen types of such friction, 

The author defines all family troubles as 
“disturbances resulting from family tension” 
and says that they are partly the phenomena of 
social conflicts. He divides them into main dis- 
turbances or causal factors as follows: 

(1) Causes due to economic problems (occu- 
pational instability, failure in business, poverty, 
economic independence of women, and femi- 
nism). 

(2) Causes due to socio-cultural problems 
(an unequal marriage, relatives’ and other social 
obligations, cultural tension, custom and habit, 
different views of life, parent-child relations, 
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sexual incompatibility, abnormal personality, 
disparity of age, illness over a long period, a 
collision of feelings, and mistaken romantic 
love). 

Dr. Dohi has taken pains to study and ana- 
lyze these causations socio-psychologically, giv- 
ing fine suggestions for their solution and treat- 
ment. Today's family problems in Japan have 
more complex factors than formerly. He does 
his best to explore the family tension factors, 
and the book contains much that is valuable. 
However, it lacks a statistical approach, which 
is attributable at least in part to the pioneer 
conditions under which the study was con- 
ducted, 

Dr. Dohi states that family tension is due 
mainly to a collision of feelings from first to 
last. However, from what factors does a colli- 
sion of feelings result? This is a doubtful point 
which may require further discussion. A com- 
mon focus of family tension disturbances indi- 
cates a worsening of relations between the fami- 
ly members, i.¢., personal relationships. Con- 
sequently, he emphasizes that a proper under- 
standing of any difficulty is needed to analyze 
the basic factor of feeling and trace its emo- 
tional process. A proper understanding consists 
of three elements: (1) intelligence which comes 
from right judgment, (2) touches of humanity 
which are a conciliation of feelings, and (3) 
confidence leading toward a mutual under- 
standing. 

Such a study has not been undertaken before 
because, although family troubles have occurred, 
Japanese society has maintained the patriarchal 
family system under which the head of the 
family was responsible for resolving difficulties. 
However, postwar family problems have ap- 
peared as a big social problem. This is due to 
the changing social system—that is, the disin- 
tegration of the traditional familistic ideology 
which emphasizes the continuation of the fami- 
ly and the gradual emergence of a new one 
which is based on democracy, freedom, and 
opportunity for self-expression. 

Undoubtedly, this book will be of great help 
to students, school teachers, social caseworkers, 
family court officials, marriage counselors, and 
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workers in juvenile detention homes in Japan 
who are seeking to improve personal and family 
happiness, It is important in such works that 
research and study of domestic discord should 
be carried on harmoniously through an inter- 
disciplinary approach including sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and other fields. “A 
harmonious family creates a harmonious so- 


ciety.” 


CHIEN-HSUN HUANG 
University of Illinois 


Marriage Adjustment, J. L. Hirning and Alma 
Hirning, New York: American Book Co., 
1956. 456 pp. $5.00. 

The Hirning book is another in a series of 
marriage texts which have been coming off the 
presses in increasing numbers in the last decade. 
It is written for the “functional” type course 
rather than the more formal “family” course. 
The level of abstraction used is similar to Peter- 
son ot Landis and Landis. This means that it is 
probably best suited for the sophomore or junior 
level course which requires no prerequisites in 
sociology or psychology. 

The approach used is called a psychosocial 
one, in which the author attempts to draw 
mainly on materials from sociology and psy- 
chology, with some attention being given to 
anthropological, biological, and other sources. 
The authors attempt an integration of the psy- 
chological and sociological approaches but give 
no specific indication of the particular theories 
within these fields on which they draw. They 
do say that their cardinal concepts are society 
and its culture and personality interaction. A 
comparison of the text with standard marriage 
texts will show that more material is included 
from abnormal and personality psychology than 
is typical. One full chapter is given to the nature 
of personality. 

Many of the standard topics under mate se- 
lection and marital interaction are covered. 
Those who insist on coverage of the economics 
of marriage, religion, and parent-child relations 
will find them absent. The writer personally be- 
lieves some attention should be given’ to the 
latter topic in a functional marriage course 
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since many students will take only one course 
in the whole family area. A number of the 
more recent texts such as those by Landis and 
by Blood do include such materials. There is 
of course a limit to the number of topics which 
can be covered adequately in a three hour 
course. 

The Hirning text, in spite of the authors’ 
attempt to evolve a unified psychosocial ap- 
proach, lacks integration. This is of course true 
of most if not all marriage texts. Many teachers 
who wish to focus primarily on student needs, 
as interpreted by the students, doubt that a 
tightly integrated text is possible or even de- 
sirable. Others who are perhaps more academic 
and oriented to their particular discipline as a 
discipline continue to search for some respect- 
able scheme which will be acceptable to acad- 
emicians and meet the felt needs of students. 
Some compromise is probably all that can be 
expected. 

The Hirning text is very readable and should 
hold the interest of the student. Case materials 
are liberally sprinkled throughout the volume 
and they add to the desirability of the text. As 
a whole they seem well chosen. 

The appendix includes a bibliography of 
standard marriage and family and personality 
books. Also included is a good list of pertinent 
films and an abbreviated list of counseling re- 
sources, Finally a very respectable glossary is 
placed at the end of the appendix. 

This book deserves consideration as a text 
for a functional, college level, “preparation for 
marriage” course. 

ATLEE L, STROUP 
College of Wooster 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. L. D. 
Crow and Alice Crow. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. 555 pp. $5.50. 

This is a practical, useful book, designed 
particularly for teachers, group workers, and 
others whose concern is more directly with the 
social consequences of adolescent behavior 
rather than with psychological or social theory 
and related research work. In their references 
to research, the authors cite many secondary 
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rather than primary sources. This tendency will 
disappoint the scholar, who expects the use of 
primary citations almost exclusively. 

As do many other texts, this book seeks to 
understand the adolescent within his contempo- 
rary culture, both that of peers and that of the 
larger society. The authors do not present these 
cultures as offering developmental tasks to be 
achieved, This technique, popular with some 
writers in this field, has much to recommend it 
because it highlights the ‘demand quality” of 
social experience. 

The section on physical and physiological 
growth is well illustrated and well documented. 
There is rather more space given to exposition 
of Sheldon’s physical typology than to the psy- 
chological or educational relevance of this ma- 
terial; one wonders just why the several pages 
are included. The section on mental growth is 
likewise encyclopedic without being clearly per- 
tinent at all points, and the same criticism may 
be levelled at the chapter on physical, mental, 
and emotional deviation. In this last mentioned 
chapter, as in the chapter on personality, there 
is considerable illustration of techniques and 
methodologies of study without showing why 
the study is important, or what relevance the 
results have for the guidance of adolescents, 

Sex behavior of adolescents is discussed some- 
what more explicitly than in most textbooks on 
adolescence, Conflicts, behavior disorders, and 
delinquency are each given a chapter. In both 
of these, considerable reference is made to 
public statements of various action groups such 
as the Child Welfare League, or of public per- 
sonalities who are widely known, such as J. Ed- 
gat Hoover. 

The discussion of the home adjustment of 
adolescents treats many practical problems such 
as responsibilities in the home, having privacy, 
the adolescent's relations to his parents’ marital 
adjustment, the privacy of the adolescent's mail, 
and his relation to the family budget. These 
problems are discussed practically and sensibly, 
without recourse to tables or charts. This also 
may be said of the chapters on school adjust- 
ment and vocational adjustment of youth. In 
the latter chapter, considerably more might be 
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said of the youth's work experience and its 
significance for his development. This chapter 
presents mainly conventional vocational guid- 
ance material, 

Rather unusual is the frequent reference to 
contemporary discussions and controversies in 
the press and popular magazines concerning 
youth’s problems. The text quotes frequently 
statements by public personalities as ‘“authori- 
ties.” This technique gives the book an obvious 
relation to the problems of the market place 
which will appeal to many people. Thus, the 
text is not scientific either in a descriptive or a 
theoretical mode. It cites few studies; it de- 
velops no principles of behavior. But these are 
not necessarily major deficiencies considering 
its apparent purpose. The book suits a different 
audience from that supplied by the undergrad- 
uate major in psychology. 

DALE B. HARRIS 
University of Minnesota 


The Retirement Handbook, Joseph C. Buckley. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956, 329 
pp. $3.95. 

The subtitle of this handbook states that it is 
“A Complete Planning Guide to Your Fu- 
ture.” It is practical and offers suggestions for 
people as young as thirty-five years of age as 
well as for those facing the prospect of retire- 
ment. 

The first chapter discusses preparation for 
retirement as a part of life rather than the end 
of life, and lists ‘nine steps to successful retire- 
ment planning. Then there is a ‘chapter on 
health factors of later maturity based upon 
authoritative sources of information. The chap- 
ter on income planning includes data on a 
variety of pension plans and the amount of dis- 
ability or retirement income that can be ex- 
pected for the number of years of work, the 
pay scale of the worker, and the number of 
dependents. The author points out that there 
are wide variations in pension plans and that 
it is not realistic to place too much dependence 
on pension income. He points out specific pos- 
sibilities for investment of money, time, and 
skill to augment income. 
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Suggestions for activities that absorb leisure 
time are geared to living in large or small com-, 
munities. These may be purely social, occupa- 
tional, or recreational, or a combination of the 
three and may provide some income. Down-to- 
earth evaluation is made for those who would 
like to retire to a farm, including cost of acreage 
in the South and the West, and crops most suit- 
able to the particular region, Careful study of 
the location and suitability of the farm are 
vital and can absorb several years of vacation 
and leisure time before retirement. 

The rest of the book deals mainly with the 
selection of the location for retirement. Char- 
acteristics are given for certain cities, towns, 
and villages in states that attract retirees. In 
addition, there are brief statements about the 
cost of living, price ranges for homes, and the 
amount of income necessary to maintain the 
standard of living common to each particular 
locale. 

Data on the climate of selected cities in the 
United States include the elevation, winter and 
summer temperature ranges and averages, 
amount of precipitation, humidity, wind speed, 
and the number of days per year the weather 
is clear, cloudy, rainy, or worse. 

There is a friendly tone to this book without 
the breeziness so often found in books written 
for the general public. The author does not talk 
down to his readers, but a great deal of factual 
information is given in language that is easy to 


- comprehend, The level of writing is straight- 


forward and uncomplicated, even in the discus- 
sion of investments, insurance, annuities, and 
other involved topics. There is an excellent 


bibliography of inexpensive guides that would 


interest people who want to start a small busi- 
ness, a hobby, or other activities. 

This is a revision of the 1953 edition. The 
main change concerns the substitution of the 
most recent information on Social Security. If 
the cost of renting or buying a house has gone 
up since the previous report, this is not re- 
corded but it is possible that the range of 
ptices makes allowance for this. 

The Retirement Handbook should be in every 
public and college library. The academic library 
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needs it for student reference and to help the 
professors plan toward retirement. Families and 
individuals would enjoy having it available for 
ready reference. It is a good book to own. It 
could serve as a guide to vacationers who are 
gaining acquaintance with other parts of the 
country, especially the South and West. The 
recent trend is toward encouraging people to 
retire to a new life before draining all of their 
physical reserves. This could serve as a “wish 
book” to help them decide on where, how, or 
when to plan for a new life. 
RUTH ALBRECHT 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Don’t Grow Old—Grow Up! Dorothy Car- 
negie. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
1956. 250 pp. $2.95. 

Dorothy Carnegie has produced a book which 
will doubtless have a wide, popular appeal. The 
same general public who felt the need to Win 
Friends and Influence People will find the same 
kinds of satisfactions through this book in learn- 
ing to become friends with themselves, to in- 
fluence the progress of their own development 
in a desirable direction, and to feel a new surge 
of simple and unashamed hope and revitaliza- 
tion for the shadowy years ahead. 

The sophisticate or the hypercritical initiate 
in the general field of personality development 
can find a legitimate basis for boredom in the 
author’s obvious use of structural and psycho- 
logical devices. It is nevertheless true that im- 
portant, well-authenticated emphases are pre- 
sented in such a way to appeal to many recog- 
nizably floundering Americans whose value sys- 
tems and life habits are not producing peace of 
mind or contentment or serenity or growth in 
the direction of personal maturity. 

The author has divided her book into seven 
sections, each of which includes from two to 
five very short chapters and a “capsule” sum- 
mary of the simple, key ideas. One example: 
Part 6. 

HOW OLD ARE YOU? 
Chap. 1. If You're Afraid of Growing Old, 


Read This. 
Chap. 2. How to Live to Be 100 and Like It. 
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Chap. 3. Don’t Let the Rocking Chair Get 
You. 


Part 6 in a capsule: (at end of section) 
HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


(1) Learn some facts about aging. 

(2) To live longer, develop attitudes that 
promote health of mind. 

(3) Work as long as you can. 


The reader cannot but be impressed with his 
peek into Dorothy Carnegie’s amazingly rich 
file of human interest materials which range 
from Plato to Saturday Review, to the 1950 
Census, to the Bible, to personal testimonies 
from enthusiasts of the Carnegie Courses for 
Women still carried on by Dale Carnegie and 
Associates, Inc., of which Dorothy Carnegie is 
the President. 

Counselors in the area of marriage and family 
life can find many clients who will enjoy and 
profit from reading this book. And none of 
us will suffer from use of her spicily proclaimed 
“three great rules for mental health: know 
yourself, like yourself, be yourself.” 

MARION T. NAGLER 
Purdue University 


Culture and Human Fertility. Frank Lorimer. 
Paris: United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, 1954. 514 
pp. $4.50. 

This report, done in co-operation with 
UNESCO, examines the relationship between 
culture and fertility in a number of societies. 
The results of the report are not conclusive, 
but the objectives and achievements are an im- 
pressive contribution to demographic theory and 
research, 

The report consists of five parts. Part I, by 
Lorimer, is an extended statement of theory 
and research findings, comprising about a half 
of the total text. The remaining parts report 
specific research projects done in collaboration 
with Lorimer; they are also summarized in Part 
I. Parts II and III present research in the Gold 
Coast (now Ghana). Part IV deals with the 
Buganda and the Buhaya of East Africa, and 
Part V deals with Brazil. 

Some readers may find the intensive technical 
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detail of demography somewhat tedious. How- 
ever, this detail makes the report a useful refer- 
ence work for comparative material on family 
and fertility. All readers will profit by reading 
Lorirner’s conclusions first (p. 247), for they 
are the clearest statement of the hypotheses in 
the study. 

Lorimer’s main argument lies in stressing the 
wide variety of relationships that may exist be- 
tween culture and fertility. He suggests five 
major cultural conditions that tend to induce 
high fertility, and two conditions that tend to 
reduce fertility. The outcome for a particular 
society depends upon the combination of con- 
ditions present. For example: 

Cohesive groups, such as extended families, 
provide strong support for their members in ful- 
filling expected roles and they tend to enforce 
conformity to norms approved by their leaders 
and generally by their members, They do not 
necessarily stimulate high fertility, if dissociated 
from emphasis on competitive relations or sacred 
values that require high fertility, But in the con- 
text of most agrarian cultures under premodern 
conditions, they have generally tended to promote 
high fertility. In other situations their influence 
might, at least in theory, be directed toward 
restriction of fertility... (p. 247). 


The sophistication revealed in these care- 
fully qualified statements is characteristic of the 
study as a whole. The special reports also main- 
tain a high level of professional competence. 

JAMES M. BESHERS 


Purdue University 


The Young Child in School. Clark E. Moustakas 
and Minnie P. Berson. New York: White- 
side, Inc., 1956. 256 pp. $4.00. 

This book is, in part, based on a rather large 
and extensive questionnaire study concerning 
nursery school and day care center facilities in 
the United States and the theories and practices 
in these schools. However, as the authors state, 

In essence, this is not the story of a statistical 
study, nor the discussion of pertinent research and 
educators’ thoughts. It is basically composed of 
the theme and sub-theme of our experiences as 
active workers in education, as researchers view- 
ing the scene, and as parents whose children 
experienced nursery school. 
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Essentially, four philosophies of early child- 
hood education are presented—laissez faire, au- 
thoritarian, democratic, and child-centered. 
These are formulated in a concise, descriptive 
fashion in terms of theory or principle, “life” 
in each of the four types of schools, a brief 
summary, and an interview with a teacher from 
each of the four kinds of schools, This text- 
book form might well be helpful to the begin- 
ning student in preschool theory, as a starting 
point for individual evaluation and understand- 
ing of the four foremost theoretical viewpoints 
in the field. However, the instructor of such 
students must be forewarned that the results of 
the brevity of this section of the book creates 
potential ambiguities. (For example, the differ- 
ence between child-centered and democratic 
theories. ) 

The remaining 75 per cent of the book pre- 
sents a much needed integration of available re- 
search, theory, comments, and data from the 
authors’ questionnaire study concerning nursery 
education in the areas of physical health; emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual growth and de- 
velopment; and parent-teacher interaction. This 
integration, although objective and comprehen- 
sive, suffers from a lack of critical evaluation. 
No caution is made of the problem of size of 
samples, of early, untested experimental meth- 
ods and designs, and of strong stress on named 
as well as unnamed “authorities.” 

The last chapter, the authors’ personal phi- 
losophy of what preschool experience should be 
and why, is, as they state, a presentation of a 
“child-centered” philosophy of teaching. Such 
a chapter can only be evaluated by the indi- 
vidual reader, in terms of personal philosophy, 
experience, and considered opinion as to the in- 
dividual’s ability to practice what is being 
preached. 

Excellent chapter references, clear and concise 
tables summarizing the questionnaire study data, 
and an index make this book a potentially 
valuable “discussion starter” for classroom use 
in training preschool teachers. 

ABRAHAM BLUM 
Purdue University 
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